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ABSTRACT 


Organized crime, a fuzzy concept, has been defined in many different, 
sometimes contradictory ways. Five sets of mafia organizations have for 
decades been considered the core of organized crime: the American Cosa 
Nostra, the Italian Cosa Nostra and ‘Ndrangheta, Chinese triads, and 
Japanese yakuza. These organizations—mafias for short—share seven 
typifying characteristics: longevity and thus premodern roots and, with 
rare exceptions, male-only membership; large size; a formalized and 
complex internal structure; an elaborate cultural apparatus meant to 
generate lifelong commitment, new identity, and fictive kinship ties; 
multifunctionality; the goal of political dominion and capacity to provide 
governance services; and long-standing popular legitimacy and power-sharing 
with local state authorities. The first and the last characteristics point to reasons 
for the mafias’ consolidation and persistence: except for the American Cosa 
Nostra, all emerged in contexts of state weakness or absence and benefited 
from willingness of state representatives to acknowledge their power. Reduced 
willingness of state authorities and communities to accept mafias’ power, 
coupled with premodern features of their structure and culture, explain a 
further common trait: with the partial exception of the ‘Ndrangheta, all have 
experienced considerable decline in recent decades. 


At least since Joe Valachi’s televised hearings before the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the US Senate in 1963, the Italian Amer- 
ican Cosa Nostra has been prominent in public imagination, seen as the 
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embodiment of organized crime. This view was popularized by the release 
of the first Godfather film in 1972 and has been reinforced by the lasting 
success of the Godfather trilogy and production of more than 450 films fea- 
turing Italian American mafiosi since 1972 (Santopietro 2012; Italic Insti- 
tute of America 2015).' Southern Italian mafia organizations, particularly 
the Sicilian Cosa Nostra, took on this mythic status. 

‘The Chinese triads and Japanese yakuza are often put on a par with the 
Italian and American mafias (e.g., von Lampe 2008). They share many 
characteristics, justifying placing them all in a common category, even 
if the triads and yakuza are older and larger. Triads and yakuza consist 
of consortia, or associations, of basic units, or groups, rather than a sin- 
gle consortium like the two Cosa Nostras and the Italian ‘Ndrangheta. 
Much like the Italian mafias, triads and yakuza have inspired hundreds 
of movies, also catching the public imagination in their countries (e.g., 
Schilling 2003). 

The American and Sicilian Cosa Nostra, the Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta, 
the Chinese triads, and the Japanese yakuza have since the 1980s been 
regarded as iconic criminal organizations, as exemplary of organized 
crime, no matter how organized crime is defined. I collectively call them 
mafia organizations or, for short, mafias, and in this essay summarize 
what is known about them. With an approach strongly influenced by 
the sociology of Max Weber (e.g., [1921] 1978), I provide a comparative 
analysis of these organizations in order to identify their common, typi- 
fying characteristics (and minor differences), and the reasons for their 
consolidation and recent decline. 

Seven shared traits characterize the five mafias. Four concern the 
organizations; three relate to their interactions with their environments. 
First, mafias are long-standing. Second, they are large consortia. Third, 
all have ruling bodies and, fourth, an elaborate cultural apparatus. Be- 
cause of their premodern origins and criminalization they have, fifth, 
not taken part in the functional differentiation typical of modernity. 
They are inherently multifunctional and not exclusively interested in 
profit maximization. Sixth, they have claimed and long exercised political 


" As late as 2016, US President Barack Obama described the first two Godfather films as 
his favorite movies (Shamsian 2016). Several quotes from the Godfather—including “T’ll 
make him an offer he can’t refuse,” “keep your friends close, but your enemies closer,” 
and “going to the mattresses”—have entered into American parlance. 
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dominion in their home territories, providing governance services and 
competing with local governments. Seventh, they long enjoyed substan- 
tial popular legitimacy and often entered into effective, sometimes offi- 
cial, power-sharing arrangements with local governments. 

This is an alternative, novel way to deal with the apparently intractable 
ambiguity of the term “organized crime.” The seven typifying charac- 
teristics can be used as benchmarks to assess other organized crime ac- 
tors. Peter Reuter and I have done this in another essay (Reuter and Paoli 
2020), in which we analyze contemporary criminal organizations in Latin 
America and compare them with the five mafias. 

This characterization of the five mafias combines the main insights of 
evolving academic debates since the 1960s. Studies in Sicily in the 1960s 
identified mafiosi’s functions in their local societies and the cultural codes 
they relied on to justify their power (Hess 1973; Blok 1975; Schneider 
and Schneider 1976). These studies, however, usually denied the exis- 
tence of mafia organizations, as did some scholars in the US until the 1970s 
(e.g., Albini 1971). After testimonies of mafia turncoats and criminal 
investigations irrefutably proved the existence of the US and Sicilian 
Cosa Nostras and the Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta, researchers in the United 
States, Italy, and elsewhere focused on mafias’ criminal activities, concep- 
tualizing them as profit-maximizing criminal enterprises (e.g., Arlacchi 
1988). Gambetta’s seminal 1992 book shifted the focus to the Sicilian 
mafia’s provision of governance services. This perspective was applied 
to other mafias and led to recognition of mafias’ political power (Varese 
2001; Hill 2003). Historical research in Italy and elsewhere documented 
the many functions performed by mafias and their members and their 
adaptability to changing political regimes (Murray 1994; Ownby 1996; 
Lupo 2009). More sociological studies analyzed and emphasized mafias’ 
cultural apparatus and organizational structures, their accomplishment of 
multiple functions, and their internal and external legitimation (Paoli 
2003; Santoro 2007). 

This essay is organized as follows. Section I reviews the main concepts 
used in this field and explains how I use them here. Section I briefly con- 
siders other criminal organizations in addition to the mafias and fleshes 
out the mafias’ seven typifying characteristics. Sections III to X discuss 
each trait in more detail. A table at the end of each of those seven sections 
summarizes the key data for each characteristic and organization. Section XI 
considers mafias’ common decline. The final section recapitulates the main 
findings and discusses policy implications. 
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I. Key Concepts 

The concept of organized crime has had a winding history, with many 
partly contradictory meanings attached to it since the expression began 
to be used in the United States at the turn of the twentieth century (see, 
e.g., Varese 2010; for a list of definitions, see von Lampe 2019). Mafia is 
a word of uncertain origin that was first used in Italy after the country’s 
unification in 1861 (Gambetta 1992) and that has been given very differ- 
ent meanings. In this section, I briefly summarize the academic and pol- 
icy debate on each term, explain the approach adopted here, and provide 
my definition of criminal organization. 


A. Organized Crime and Criminal Organization 

Understanding of organized crime has shifted back and forth since the 
1920s between two competing notions: a set of large, long-lasting, well- 
structured criminal organizations whose members systematically engage 
in crime, taking advantage of that structure; and a set of criminal activities 
requiring coordination, and particularly the provision of illegal goods and 
services, mostly carried out for monetary gain (Paoli and van der Beken 
2014). This dichotomy was singled out by Smith (1991) as “who” (crim- 
inal actors) and “what” (criminal activities). More recently, Hagan (2006, 
p. 134) proposed a distinction between “Organized Crime” (capitalized) 
to refer to criminal organizations and “organized crime” to refer to crim- 
inal activities that require a degree of organization (Papachristos and 
Zhao 2015; von Lampe 2016). 

The Italian American Cosa Nostra was long considered the archetype 
of the “who” notion of organized crime. For Peter Reuter, for example, 
organized crime consists of “organizations that have durability, hierar- 
chy, and involvement in a multiplicity of criminal activities. ... The Ma- 
fia provides the most enduring and significant form of organized crime” 
(1983, p. 175; Jacobs 2020). 

Largely based on findings of US congressional committees (US Senate 
1951, 1957, 1963, 1988) and other public bodies (e.g., Task Force on Or- 
ganized Crime 1967), the mafia-centered conception was from the late 
1960s onward rejected by many, if not most, North American academics 
(e.g., Hawkins 1969). To avoid the ethnically loaded term “organized 
crime,” some proposed the term “illegal enterprise” (e.g., Smith 1975; 
Haller 1990). The terms iegal enterprise and organized crime ended up 
being used interchangeably, creating confusion in both academic and 
policy debates (Yeager 2012). 
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For some scholars, the identification of organized crime with “what,” 
the provision of illegal goods and services, is complete. Van Duyne, for 
example, asks: “What is organized crime without organizing some kind 
of criminal trade; without selling and buying of forbidden goods and 
services in an organizational context? The answer is simply nothing” 
(1997, p. 203). Other scholars (e.g., Edwards and Levi 2008) and most of- 
ficial reports on organized crime (e.g., by the German Bundeskriminalamt 
or Federal Police Office, BKA 2018) include both some forms of “illegal 
transfers” and predatory crimes, such as robberies, extortions, embezzle- 
ment, and frauds, sometimes depending on the size and durability of the 
group involved. Unlike the provision of illegal goods and services, these 
transfers do not create value; they shift it from one person to another. 

This loose understanding of organized crime in terms of profit-making 
criminal activity has allowed organized crime to become a useful policy 
term even in European countries that have no significant mafia problems. 
It inspires the statutory and bureaucratic definitions of organized crime 
used by law enforcement agencies in most European countries except 
Italy. The definition adopted by the UK Serious and Organized Crime 
Agency in 2012, for example, is broad and loose, has a clear focus on 
profit-making crimes, and contains no organizational requirements: 
“Organised crime is defined as those involved, normally working with 
others, in continuing serious criminal activities for substantial profit, 
whether based in the UK or elsewhere” (SOCA 2012).? 

Reconciliation of the “who” and the “what” conceptions of organized 
crime has been achieved by watering down the notion of “who.” The 
term now encompasses, in addition to genuine criminal organizations, 
a variety of other actors, more or less loosely organized, and in some cases 
even individuals. This approach is visible in the most recent, high-level 
US policy documents on the topic, the Law Enforcement Strategy to Com- 
bat International Organized Crime (US Department of Justice 2008) and 
the Strategy to Combat Transnational Organized Crime (White House 
2011). Organized crime is initially described in both as a set of criminal 
organizations primarily interested in committing crimes for gain: “Or- 
ganized crime refers to those self-perpetuating associations of individuals 


* The UK government has shifted to an even broader conceptualization of serious and 
organized crime: “individuals planning, coordinating and committing serious offenses, 
whether individually, in groups and/or as part of transnational networks” (Home Office 
2018, p. 11). 
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who operate internationally for the purpose of obtaining power, influ- 
ence, monetary and/or commercial gains, wholly or in part by illegal 
means, while protecting their activities through a pattern of corruption 
and/or violence” (US Department of Justice 2008, p. 2; see also White 
House 2011). However, in line with most academic research and inter- 
national policy developments, US policy makers also endorse a looser 
understanding: “There is no single structure under which transnational 
criminals operates; they vary from hierarchies to clans, networks, cells, 
and may evolve to other structures” (US Department of Justice 2008, 
p. 2). Moreover, as in other policy contexts, the initial focus on criminal 
groups gives way to a listing of illegal market activities, under the 
assumption that transnational organized crime is responsible for them 
(White House 2011). 

The watering down of the “who” has been reinforced by adoption of 
the offense of “criminal organization” as an anchor for the definition of 
organized crime within the European Union (e.g., Europol 20132). In 
EU criminal law and, thus, in the criminal laws of all EU member states, 
a criminal organization is committed whenever more than two people 
cooperate over time in commission of serious criminal offenses (Council 
of the European Union 2008). This definition might serve useful pur- 
poses within criminal law. Its breadth, though, has been said to hamper 
development of EU criminal justice policy (e.g., Calderoni 2010) and 
makes it unsuitable for use as an analytic device. 

The 2000 UN Convention against Transnational Organized Crime, 
the most important international instrument, has also adopted “a mini- 
mum common denominator” definition of organized crime, with no 
strict criteria concerning numbers of members or group structure (Paoli 
2002a, p. 208). Article 2, paragraph (a) provides: “‘Organized criminal 
group’ shall mean a structured group of three or more persons, existing 
for a period of time and acting in concert with the aim of committing one 
or more serious crimes or offenses established in accordance with this 
Convention, in order to obtain, directly or indirectly a financial or other 
material benefit” (UNGA 2000, p. 25). Thus, investigative methods and 
other statutory measures included in the convention and adopted by the 
parties can be applied to cliques, gangs, and networks that are far re- 
moved from the images of mafia that dominate media and political dis- 
course (Levi 2012, p. 597). 

Given the fuzziness of the concept and the increasing focus on profit- 
making, several scholars (e.g., Naylor 2003; Edwards and Levi 2008) 
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have suggested getting rid of the term “organized crime” altogether and 
focusing on the organization of crime for gain. 

In this essay, I adopt the first part of that advice but not the second and 
focus on the criminal organizations that have traditionally been at the 
core of organized crime. My definition of “organization” is more restric- 
tive than the legal ones and draws from the classical definition of orga- 
nization given by Max Weber ([1921] 1978, p. 48): “a social relationship 
which is either closed or limits the admission of outsiders [and whose] 
regulations are enforced by specific individuals: a chief and, possibly, 
an administrative staff, which normally also has representative powers.” 
Similar definitions are standard in organization studies (see, e.g., Tol- 
bert and Hall 2009). Criminal organizations are seen as social entities that 
are relatively large, long-lasting, distinguish members from nonmem- 
bers, have an internal structure, with their own ruling bodies and subcul- 
ture, and are either criminal per se or directly, or indirectly through their 
members, routinely engage in profit-making and other criminal activities. 
I focus exclusively on what Jacobs (2020) calls “organized crime orga- 
nizations,” thatis, criminal organizations that emphasize the achievement 
of members’ financial and material benefits over other aims.’ 

The five sets of entities I focus on, with the partial exception of the 
yakuza, are undoubtedly criminal organizations by contemporary stand- 
ards. Nonetheless, I seldom use the adjective “criminal” in this essay 
while discussing their histories because four of the five (the American 
Cosa Nostra is the exception) were neither substantively nor formally 
criminalized for a considerable portion of their existence. Referring to 
them as criminal organizations would obscure that reality. 


B. Mafia 

The term “mafia” also has ambiguities. It was long used to signify a 
cultural attitude and form of power that spread in parts of Sicily and 
Calabria in the second half of the nineteenth century during the transi- 
tion from feudalism to modernity. This “culturalist” view denied the ex- 
istence of mafia organizations (Hess 1973; Blok 1975). Beginning in the 
mid-1980s, when judicial investigations began to provide clear, solid 
proof of their existence, “mafia” was conceptualized as an illicit enterprise, 


* “Organized crime organization” is a more precise term than “criminal organization,” 
but I seldom use it. It rings awkwardly to the ear and has seldom been used other than by 
Jacobs. 
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and its economic activities became the focus of academic analyses (e.g., 
Arlacchi 1988; Santino and La Fiura 1990; Catanzaro 1992). 

With the publication of Diego Gambetta’s The Sicilian Mafia in 1992, 
another functionalist interpretation of “mafia” became dominant. In his 
view, the Sicilian mafia is “a specific economic enterprise, an industry 
which produces, promotes, and sells private protection” (1992, p. 1). This 
conceptualization emphasizes an important function historically per- 
formed by Sicilian mafia groups but neglects many other activities in 
which they and their members historically engaged (e.g., Nelken 1995). 
This conceptualization has been applied to other criminal organizations 
and groups in Italy and elsewhere (Varese 2001; Hill 2003), but it ob- 
scures the inherently political nature of mafia organizations (Santoro 
2007). It also almost paradoxically implies that a group can or cannot be 
labeled as mafia depending on the geographical (e.g., Campana 2011) 
or historical context (e.g., Hill 2003) in which it operates and thus whether 
it is able to sell protection services. 

For these reasons, I eschew a strict functionalist interpretation of 
mafia. I start from historical entities that over time have been considered 
exemplary of organized crime. I characterize them as a specific set of 
organizations—that is, mafia organizations—and rely on a conceptual 
framework inspired by Weber’s work to identify their typifying char- 
acteristics. For the sake of simplicity, if not historical precision, I call 
them all “mafias.” This term is used by several scholars (e.g., Varese 
2011) and has become a policy category not only in Italy* but elsewhere, 
including China.’ 


II. Mafias versus Other Criminal Organizations 
Matfias are, of course, not the only criminal organizations, even if we ex- 
clude those that systematically use terrorist methods and usually aim at 
political change.° In this section I briefly discuss the other main “orga- 
nized crime organizations,” justify my choice to focus only on the five 
mafias, and identify their typifying characteristics. 


* The offense of associazione a delinquere di tipo mafioso (mafia-type criminal organization) 
was added in 1982 to the Italian penal code (Article 41 6bis), bringing the sociological con- 
cept of mafia into the criminal code (Turone 2008; Calderoni 2010). 


° Since 2002 the Chinese government has designated the best organized, most stable, 
and most dangerous criminal groups as “mafia-like gangs” (Chin 2014, pp. 221-22). 


° See Schmid (2004) for an excellent summary of the debate on the definition of terrorism. 
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A. Focusing on Five Mafias 

The main other criminal organizations are the post-Soviet vory-v- 
zakone (i.e., thieves-with-a-code-of-honor; Varese 2001, pp. 125-44), 
drug trafficking organizations or “cartels” in Colombia and Mexico 
(Thoumi 2014; Atuesta and Pérez-Davila 2018), and (prison) gangs and 
other criminal organizations in several South and Central American 
countries. The last group includes the US—Central American Mara Sal- 
vatrucha or MS-13 and Barrio 18 (Cruz 2010), and the Brazilian Primeiro 
Comando da Capital (First Command of the Capital, also known as PCC, 
its Portuguese acronym) and Comando Vermelho (Portuguese for Red 
Command; Lessing 2018). Some of these organizations—particularly 
the Colombian and Central American ones—have attracted much public 
and media attention in recent times’ and are responsible for much more 
violence than the mafias are.* Reuter and Paoli (2020) analyze some of 
these criminal organizations. 

Reuter and Paoli also discuss “candidate” criminal organizations, in- 
cluding the Neapolitan camorra, motorcycle gangs (von Lampe and Blok- 
land 2020), and several terrorist, paramilitary, and military organizations 
that have progressively focused on profit-making rather than their original 
political aims. 

The Neapolitan camorra is often considered to be a criminal organi- 
zation and a mafia (Saviano 2008; Allum 2016; Catino 2019, 2020). I ex- 
clude it because judicial investigations and academic studies have shown 
that the many criminal groups operating in and around Naples do not 
constitute a unitary criminal organization (e.g., Sales 1993). This is ac- 
knowledged even by scholars who consider the camorra to be a mafia or- 
ganization. Catino, for example, writes: “Che Camorra today is a popu- 
lation of criminal organizations (clans) in competition/conflict. ... . In 
contrast with the Sicilian Cosa Nostra and the ‘Ndrangheta, the Camorra 
is not a unified organization and no single higher-level body of coordina- 
tion exists (such as the family or group of families) able to coordinate the 
entire criminal system” (2019, p. 156). 


” More than 15 movies have been dedicated to Pablo Escobar, the former leader of the 
Medellin cartel IMDb 2020). 

* Central American countries—in particular, El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Mexico—have among the highest homicide rates in the world. Violence there is due to 


a multiplicity of factors but is strongly influenced by the presence of organized crime 
groups and gangs (UNODC 2019). 
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A criminal organization called camorra was active in the prisons and 
city of Naples during the nineteenth century (Behan 1996); some con- 
temporary camorra groups draw inspirations from its rituals and sym- 
bols. Unlike the Cosa Nostra and ‘Ndrangheta, though, no continuity 
can be established between the nineteenth-century camorra and the con- 
temporary crime groups. As Sales (2001, p. 468) put it, “If camorra means 
a criminal organization that ruled over Naples’ popular and plebeian 
strata, we can safely say that it started and ended in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Monzini (1999) takes a similar position. 

At least three considerations support a focus on the mafias. First, since 
the publication of Peter Reuter’s Disorganized Crime: The Economics of the 
Visible Hand (1983), a consensus has emerged among scholars that crim- 
inal organizations are the exception not the rule in the vast panorama of 
organized crime. Most exchanges in illegal or criminal markets of devel- 
oped countries are carried out by criminal enterprises, which are fre- 
quently referred to as organized crime but are much smaller and more 
ephemeral than mafia or other criminal organizations. This realization 
underlies the “illegal enterprise paradigm” that has become mainstream 
and is shared by many law enforcement and policy agencies (e.g., 
Europol 2013.).’ Given the rarity of criminal organizations, it is analyt- 
ically interesting and policy relevant to understand when, why, and un- 
der what conditions they, and especially mafias, have emerged. 

Second, the mafias of Italian origin, the Chinese triads, and Japanese 
yakuza constitute an archetype or model of organized crime in the public 
imagination, and in a considerable part of the policy and academic debates. 
Their common characteristics can be used as a standard against which to 
assess other criminal organizations. The identification of a benchmark 
based on comparative analysis of the iconic mafia organizations may bring 
clarity to confused and confusing debates about definitions of organized 
crime and provide a basis for classification of organized crime actors. 

Third, despite an abundant literature on mafias, especially those of 
Italian origin, there have been few attempts to compare them systemat- 
ically (Paoli 2002b; Catino 2019, 2020). 


° Unlike scholars, some law enforcement and policy agencies often argue that networks 
of criminal enterprises have replaced more hierarchical forms of organizations (e.g., 
Europol 2003). That thesis, though, seems to reflect a shift in the agencies’ interpretative 
frames rather than the evolution of organized crime actors. 
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B. Seven Typifying Characteristics 

I have identified seven typifying characteristics of the five mafias: lon- 
gevity; size; formalized, complex structure; cultural apparatus; multi- 
functionality; political dominion and governance; and popular legiti- 
macy and state toleration. 

1. Longevity. “They have all existed for at least a century. The Amer- 
ican Cosa Nostra is the youngest. No other organized crime organiza- 
tion, other than the five mafias I discuss, is as old even as the American 
Cosa Nostra except for the vory-v-zakone, whose association consoli- 
dated in Soviet prisons and labor camps in the late 1920s, had its heyday 
after the implosion of the Soviet Union in 1991, and has since been 
much weakened (Varese 2001; Volkov 2014). It is the closest to the 
mafias, with which it shares several traits besides longevity. A few con- 
temporary criminal organizations, such as the Mexican Sinaloa cartel, 
have been in operation for several decades, but none existed before 
World War II (Astorga 1999). Most criminal enterprises supplying pro- 
hibited goods and services are more ephemeral, existing for a few years 
at most. Conversely, many gangs and bandit groups that were active un- 
til the early nineteenth century in western Europe—and are especially 
well documented in the Benelux countries—have been disbanded. Some 
of these groups were fairly formalized and had organizational and func- 
tional similarities with mafia organizations, but they were swept away 
once governments were able to monopolize the use of violence, regulate 
markets, and provide effective protection and mediation services to their 
citizens and enterprises (Egmond 2004; Fijnaut 2014). 

The five mafias’ longevity implies that they originated in premodern 
times when state authorities had not yet monopolized the use of violence 
or were, as in the first Chinese settlements in Southeast Asia, utterly ab- 
sent (Ownby and Heidhues 1993). Mafias’ premodern roots influence 
their structure and culture. They also probably explain why mafias, with 
very rare exceptions in the ‘Ndrangheta and triads, recruit only males 
into their ranks (Ciconte 1992, pp. 80-85; Chu 2005, p. 6) 

2. Size. There is considerable variability in size among the five mafia 
organizations, but all have had at least a few thousand members for at 
least several decades. ‘The Chinese triads and Japanese yakuza at their 
peaks had more than 230,000 and 180,000 members, respectively. Al- 
though not all triad members are criminally active, these figures refer 
only to members who had been ritually affiliated. Many more people co- 
operate with them in looser partnerships to arrange trades and commit 
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crimes. Most other, nonmafia, criminal organizations do not use initia- 
tion ceremonies or other means to separate members from nonmem- 
bers, making it difficult to assess their membership. Even with these 
caveats in mind, few criminal organizations have for more than a decade 
maintained a large membership comparable to those of the mafias. 

The only exceptions are represented by some candidate “criminal” 
organizations. Among them are armies gone awry, such as the Chinese 
Kuomintang in post-World War II Burma (McCoy 1991), and militias 
and terrorist organizations, such as the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia—People’s Army (known as FARC), which had a military struc- 
ture and operated in the context of virtual state absence (Brittain 2010; 
Norman 2018). Both the Kuomintang and the FARC deserve to be con- 
sidered examples of organized crime, because over time they derived a 
growing and eventually preponderant share of their resources from or- 
ganization and protection of drug production and trafficking (opium for 
the Kuomintang; coca for the FARC). 

Outlaw motorcycle gangs also constitute, in my view, candidate crim- 
inal organizations. With formalized structures and well-defined recruit- 
ment procedures, they are organizations pursuant to my Weberian def- 
inition. However, I regard them as candidate rather than full-fledged 
criminal organizations because in most countries they are considered le- 
gitimate albeit problematic organizations. As von Lampe and Blokland 
(2020) report, most motorcycle gangs are registered legal entities, and 
some have copyrighted their colors and patches to prevent unauthorized 
use. The Hells Angels have gone to court to challenge unauthorized use 
of their name and logo. Despite the frequent use of the epithet “outlaw,” 
these organizations are not fully criminalized, even if several US public 
bodies characterize them as organized crime syndicates (e.g., President’s 
Commission 19864). The US Department of Justice (2014) lists them as 
“organizations whose members use their motorcycle clubs as conduits 
for criminal enterprises.” Dutch courts were the first to issue nationwide 
bans on some whole organizations or “clubs,” including the Bandidos in 
2017 and the Hell’s Angels in 2019 (Agence France-Press 2019), and not 
only on local branches, known as chapters. 

Observers disagree on whether motorcycle gangs should be classified 
as criminal organizations. For Barker (2014, pp. 13-14), for example, this 
is an empirical question, which has to be answered separately for each 
club or chapter depending on their members’ and leaders’ involvement in 
criminal activities. The largest motorcycle gangs are larger than the smaller 
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mafias. Hells Angels in the early 1980s had an estimated 4,500 members, 
and non-US clubs, such as Australia’s Rebels MC and The Netherlands’ 
Satudarah MC, have become bigger than US clubs in recent decades 
(von Lampe and Blokland 2020). 

3. Formalized, Complex Structure. The five mafias have formalized 
and complex internal structures, creating a clear-cut separation between 
members and nonmembers and having ruling bodies within each group 
and often also within the consortia. Only the candidate criminal organi- 
zations just discussed rival the mafias in formalization and complexity of 
their internal structures. 

Mafia organizations constitute segmentary societies—consortia com- 
posed of several units that recognize each other as part of the same con- 
sortium. This organizational model used to be widespread in simple so- 
cieties (Smith 1974). It is similar to that of the vory-v-zakone and the 
motorcycle gangs, which are also consortia of fairly autonomous units. 
Terrorist organizations and militias, such as the FARC, by contrast, tend 
to have more bureaucratic, centralized structures (Brittain 2010). 

4. Cultural Apparatus. Mafia organizations possess a complex set of 
cultural codes, rituals, norms, and sanctions through which they create 
a collective identity, justify their existence, and aim to generate a lifelong 
commitment, a new identity, and fictive kinship ties among their mem- 
bers. There are few parallels among other criminal organizations; vory- 
v-zakone and the motorcycle gangs come closest. 

‘To secure members’ lifelong allegiance, mafia organizations impose 
status and fraternization contracts upon their members through elabo- 
rate initiation ceremonies (Weber [1921] 1978, pp. 671-73). Such con- 
tracts were widespread in premodern societies and are quite different 
from the employment contracts that are standard in contemporary bu- 
reaucracies. Being long-term and nonspecific, status and fraternization 
contracts guarantee the group bosses extraordinary flexibility, as mem- 
bers in principle cannot disobey orders. However, such contracts can 
credibly be imposed only on individuals who have been socialized into 
a subculture, thus restricting the pool of potential recruits. The sub- 
cultures underpinning the status and fraternization contracts have come 
under increasing strain due to the modernization of host societies and 
progressive delegitimization of mafia organizations. 

5. Multifunctionality. “‘Vhroughout their existences, mafia organiza- 
tions have carried out a variety of functions, aiming at both money and 
power, engaging in numerous illegal and legal activities, and allowing 
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members considerable autonomy in their money-making activities. Ma- 
fias’ multifunctionality is a heritage of their premodern roots: until the 
consolidation of modern states, there were no clear-cut boundaries be- 
tween force-using and profit-seeking enterprises; mafias have not ex- 
perienced functional differentiation because of their progressive crimi- 
nalization. Although members are heavily involved in illegal businesses 
today, it is reductive to conceive mafias merely as profit-seeking criminal 
enterprises. All mafias arose before the consolidation of contemporary il- 
legal markets, and, possibly excepting the American Cosa Nostra, profit 
maximization is not even today their exclusive, or even their main, aim. 

All criminal organizations show some degree of multifunctionality. 
Even when they are primarily interested in making money through an 
economic activity, such as drug trafficking, as in the case of the Colom- 
bian and Mexican drug cartels, they end up exercising at least proto- 
political functions (e.g., Weber [1921] 1978, pp. 53-56) to secure the 
loyalty of their members, the cooperation and subordination of their 
collaborators, and the passivity and silence of the wider communities. 
Multifunctionality is reduced to a bare minimum in criminal enterprises 
that are continuously set up, and disbanded, to trade in prohibited prod- 
ucts in western countries. Some are able to traffic in multiple products at 
the same time, but all try to minimize the use of violence to solve con- 
flicts and secure their property rights, because violence attracts unde- 
sired law enforcement attention (Pearson and Hobbs 2001). 

6. Political Dominion and Governance. Mafia organizations distinguish 
themselves from criminal enterprises and from many other criminal or- 
ganizations through their claim to exercise political dominion in their 
home areas (Weber [1921] 1978, p. 54), not only among organization 
members and collaborators, and their long-standing ability to deliver 
governance services. They are thus inherently political organizations 
and can be conceived of as small proto-states that throughout their his- 
tory have struggled with varying degrees of success to force their bodies 
of rules onto the entire population of their territory and to endow them 
with legitimacy. They have never succeeded in neutralizing all rival power 
centers (Tilly 1985, 1988). 

7. Popular Legitimacy and Power-Sharing Agreements. Mafias have long 
enjoyed a considerable degree of popular legitimacy and have entered into 
effective, sometimes even official, power-sharing arrangements with lo- 
cal state institutions. No other organized crime actors have enjoyed such 
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long-standing legitimacy both in the communities within which they op- 
erate and with local state authorities. 

These seven common characteristics distinguish mafias from other 
organized crime organizations, even if some possess some of these char- 
acteristics to some degree or even fully. The first four are internal char- 
acteristics. The other three are external and concern the organizations’ 
actions in, and interactions with, their environment. Some other crimi- 
nal organizations show similarities with the mafias in their size, internal 
structure, or culture. Others have developed similar patterns of interac- 
tion with their environments. 

Mafias can be conceptualized in terms of their typifying character- 
istics. They are organizations consisting of long-standing and large con- 
sortia of fairly autonomous but homologous units, which are distinct 
from the blood families of their members, have their own ruling bodies, 
recognize each other as part of the same consortium, and have some- 
times developed higher level coordinating bodies. They rely on an elab- 
orate cultural apparatus to secure lifelong allegiance and subordination 
from their members and create fictive brotherhoods ties among them. 
Throughout their histories they have performed multiple functions 
to enhance their members and particularly their bosses’ interests. They 
have claimed rights to exercise political dominion in their areas of settle- 
ment, long providing effective governance services and, despite their 
progressive, formal, and substantive criminalization, their power has 
long been recognized by local communities and representatives of state 
authorities. 

There is an eighth common trait, which is, however, accidental and 
not typifying. With the partial exception of the ‘Ndrangheta, all have ex- 
perienced a considerable decline in recent decades. This has affected 
many, if not most, of their typifying characteristics. 


III. Longevity 
With the exception of the American Cosa Nostra, which grew out of its 
Sicilian counterpart early in the twentieth century, all five mafias have 
existed for more than 150 years and have their roots in premodern times. 
All existed before local governments established control over a given ter- 
ritory and managed to monopolize the use of violence (table 1). 
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TABLE 1 
Mafias’ Longevity 
Sicilian 
Cosa Calabrian American 
Nostra ‘Ndrangheta Cosa Nostra — Japanese Yakuza Chinese Triads 
Continuous Continuous Founded in Predecessor groups Predecessor organi- 
existence existence 1920s, (bakuto/gamblers zation (Tiandihui) 
since since offspring and tekiya/peddlers) founded around 
1860s 1860s of Sicilian active since 1700s 1760, similar 
Cosa groups even earlier 
Nostra 


SourcE.—Author’s elaboration drawing on sources cited in text. 


A. Sicilian and Calabrian Mafias 
The Sicilian and Calabrian mafias date back to middle of the nineteenth 
century (Pezzino 1990; Ciconte 1992; Lupo 1993). The earliest reference 


to antecedents in Sicily was in 1838 in a report by the Procuratore 
Generale del Re, Pietro Cala Ulloa ({1838] 1961, pp. 233-35): 


In many villages, there are unions or fraternities—kinds of sects— 
which are called partiti, with no political color or goal, with no 
meeting places, and with no other bond but that of dependency on 
a chief, who is a landowner in some cases, and in others a priest. A 
common fund serves their needs, sometimes to exonerate an official, 
sometimes to defend him, sometimes to protect a defendant, 
sometimes to charge an innocent. These form many small 
governments inside the government. 


Many other sources, especially after Italian unification in 1861, docu- 
ment the presence of mafia associations in Sicilian towns (Paoli 2003, 
pp. 33-36). Although the Calabrian mafia has historically received much 
less attention than its Sicilian counterpart, several documents—primarily 
judicial statements and police reports from the early twentieth century 
but also poems and novels—show the existence in Calabria of well- 
structured mafia associations since the late nineteenth century (Ciconte 
1992; Gratteri and Nicaso 2010). 

In both western Sicily and southern Calabria, the predecessors of con- 
temporary mafias developed and consolidated in a power vacuum left 
first by the Bourbon monarchy, which dominated southern Italy until 
1860, and then by the Italian state. The Bourbons were unable to control 
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the disintegration of the feudal political and economic systems in the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. On paper, the Bourbons, fully restored to 
power after the 1815 Vienna Congress, officially completed the transition 
from feudal institutions to those typical of an administrative monarchy by 
the end of the 1820s. In reality, the changes were much more ambiguous. 
New state structures proved to have only a weak territorial grip and to be 
largely ineffective in exercising social regulation; the sale of former feudal 
property began only after 1860 (Pezzino 1992; Lupo 2009). 

For many years after unification in 1861, the new Italian government 
fared even worse. It alienated southern sympathies and was unable to pen- 
etrate large parts of the south or to guarantee public safety. As Leopoldo 
Franchetti put it in 1876, late-nineteenth-century western Sicily “was a 
society whose orders were all founded on the assumption that no public 
authority exists” (1993, p. 14). Franchetti notes that “the abolition of 
feudalism, far from decreasing private violence, ended up making it more 
widespread and ‘democratic.”” This analysis also applies to large parts of 
Calabria. Diverse figures in both regions, ranging from landowners 
struggling to maintain their quasi-feudal privileges to members of both 
the urban bourgeoisie and the lower classes seeking social ascent, re- 
sorted to violence to protect their interests. Their advocates set up asso- 
ciations and gangs of various types, using violence to promote common 
and individual interests. Some of them, and particularly those that suc- 
ceeded in consolidating, are direct ancestors of Cosa Nostra and the 
‘Ndrangheta. 


B. Chinese Triads 

The Chinese triads evolved from a variety of organizational forms— 
variously known as brotherhood, /ui, secret society, and kongsi—devel- 
oped by non-elite Chinese in South China and Southeast Asia beginning 
in the seventeenth century. The Tiandihui, from which the name triad 
derives, is only the most famous of many associations clustered around 
the notion of fictive kinship. ‘Tiandihui’s founding around 1760 makes 
the contemporary triads the oldest existing organized crime group; how- 
ever, not all contemporary triads are directly descended from the Tian- 
dihui (Murray 1994). 

‘Tiandihui and many other brotherhoods flourished in contexts in which 
“the Confucian state and Confucian local elite were either weak or absent” 
(Ownby 1993, p. 16). In Taiwan and Southeast Asia, then a frontier for 
thousands of mainland Chinese, the brotherhoods provided mutual aid 
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and protection to young single men who had lost the protection of their 
lineage, their village, and the Chinese state. In mainland South China, po- 
litical and economic change produced significant numbers of marginal 
young men who also found organization on the basis of fictive kinship use- 
ful. Unrest caused by protracted and disruptive transition in the late sev- 
enteenth century from the ethnic Chinese Ming to the Manchu Qing dy- 
nasty was followed in the eighteenth century by rapid population growth 
in a violent region already pressed for arable land (Ownby 1993, 1996). 

In some cases, the brotherhoods were in that period little more than 
ad hoc survival strategies—some protective, some predatory, some both 
(Perry 1980, pp. 1-9). In other instances, most prominently in the case 
of the Tiandihui, the associations facilitated cooperation and organiza- 
tion on a remarkable scale, providing an organizational model for the 
existing triads. This model was replicated many times within Chinese 
communities. Both social groups and individuals were for many decades 
forced to transform themselves in, or join, a triad in order to obtain pro- 
tection from established triads (Chu 2000, p. 18). 


C. Japanese Yakuza 

The ancestors of the modern yakuza associations, itinerant bands of 
Japanese roadside gamblers (known as bakuto) and peddlers (tekiya), have 
been active since the early eighteenth century (Kaplan and Dubro 1987). 
These associations provided structure, protection, and mutual aid to 
nonelite, disenfranchised young men struggling to survive and to ascend 
socially while the traditional social order was crumbling at the dawn of 
the early modern era. 

The tekiya were organized according to feudal status, with ranks still 
adopted by the contemporary yakuza. The associations established con- 
trol over portable booths at market fairs in temples and shrines. ‘Tekiya 
bosses controlled not only their younger members but also the alloca- 
tion of stalls and even the availability of certain goods. They collected rent 
and protection money and pocketed the difference from the rental pay- 
ments required by the shrine or temple. They also restricted widespread 
fraudulent practices and negotiated with each other and feudal lords to 
prevent or at least limit turf wars. 

Bakuto were especially active along Japan’s trade routes, such as the 
Tokaido highway that connected Kyoto, the old capital, with Tokyo 
and along which nobles and their servants and couriers frequently trav- 
eled. Bakuto offered card games and entertainment: the name “yakuza” 
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comes from this tradition and refers to the worst outcome in a card game. 
Like the tekiya, the bakuto formed associations based on the principle of 
fictive kinship and a set of strict rules and sanctions, including the practice 
of cutting the top joints of the little fingers for serious violations. This 
became a mark of recognition for the whole yakuza (Iwai 1986). 


D. American Cosa Nostra 

Only the American mafia or Cosa Nostra is comparatively younger. It 
consolidated as a distinct organization in the 1920s in the favorable breed- 
ing ground of Prohibition and political urban machines (Nelli 1976; Ja- 
cobs 2020). However, precursors can be traced to the late 1800s (Albanese 
2014, pp. 1-2). More importantly, the American Cosa Nostra is an off- 
shoot of the Sicilian Cosa Nostra and thus also has premodern roots. 


E. Male-Only Membership 

Probably because of their premodern roots, all five mafias, with very few 
exceptions, admit only males into their ranks (Ciconte 1992, pp. 80-85; 
Chu 2005, p. 60). Women have nonetheless played important roles in the 
southern Italian and American mafias by socializing offspring into the ma- 
fia subculture and, through marriage, creating ritual kinship ties between 
biological families within mafia groups (Selmini 2020). With the intensifi- 
cation of law enforcement pressures since the early 1990s, women in south- 
ern Italy have become more involved in criminal money-making activities 
and maintaining business continuity when their husbands, brothers, and 
sons are imprisoned (Fiandaca 2007; Scaglione 2016, p. 64). 


IV. Size 

All five mafias have at least a few thousand members and are much larger 
than other criminal enterprises operating in illegal markets of developed 
countries. The difference in size among the five mafias, however, is con- 
siderable (table 2). The American Cosa Nostra never had more than 
3,000 ritually affiliated (or “made”) members (President’s Commission 
on Organized Crime 1986). Chinese triads in the 1950s counted more 
than 300,000 in Hong Kong alone (Morgan 1960). Many Chinese peo- 
ple, though, joined triads to receive protection and were not criminally 
active. Although no exact figure can be established, the proportion of 
Italian American mafia members who did not actively engage in criminal 
activities was probably much lower. 
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While not all made members are criminally active, made members of- 
ten cooperate with nonmembers in their profit-making criminal activi- 
ties. The number of these associates varies depending on the organiza- 
tion and the period and often cannot be estimated with precision. A 
further, even less clear-cut, circle is composed of relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances of the made members (Bouchard 2020). As a rule, these 
supporters do not directly engage in criminal activities with made mem- 
bers but protect the group from external attention and law enforcement 
investigations and enhance the group’s social capital and power, espe- 
cially at times of elections. 

‘The core memberships of four of the five mafias, the ‘Ndrangheta be- 
ing the exception, have shrunken considerably in recent decades. Only 
two—the Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta and the Chinese triads—ever devel- 
oped a strong international network. 


A. Consortia 

According to very precise statistics of the Japanese police, yakuza groups 
had 184,000 members in 5,216 gangs at their peak in 1963. Since then, 
there has been a steady decline. Membership stood at approximately 
34,500 at the end of 2017 (NPA 2018). Journalistic sources, referring 
to official data, report that the decline in real members, not counting as- 
sociates, has been steeper, dropping to 18,100 at the end of 2016 (e.g., 
Noboru 2018). 

By early 2018, the Japanese police identified 24 boryokudan groups, 
which are more properly understood as associations or “syndicates” of 
groups (Hill 2004). The Yamaguchi-gumi, the largest, founded in 1915, 
is based in the Osaka-Kobe region and had 4,700 members in early 
2018. Membership of the next three largest groups ranged between 
2,000 and 2,900. Two, the Inagawa-kai and Sumiyoshi-kai, are based 
in Tokyo. The third is a splinter of the Yamaguchi-gumi; it separated 
in 2015. The primacy of the Yamaguchi-gumi is more marked than po- 
lice data suggest, because many bosses of other syndicates, including the 
Inagawa-kai, have alliances or brotherhood links with senior Yamaguchi- 
gumi members (Hill 2014, p. 236). All other boryokudan are much 
smaller. None had more than 560 members, and six had less than a hun- 
dred (NPA 2018, pp. 28-29). Many of the smaller syndicates have lost 
members. The biggest have become relatively more powerful in recent 
decades. 
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Membership estimates of the Chinese triads are far less precise because 
triads are more loosely organized, spread across several countries, and 
generally subject to more stringent state pressures than the yakuza. An 
estimated 300,000 triad members lived in Hong Kong during the 
1950s; the local triads were joined by mainland triads, such as the 14K, 
which relocated after the Chinese Communist Party took power in 
1949 (Morgan 1960). Membership in Hong Kong had fallen to roughly 
160,000 by the early 1990s, when about 50 triads were active (Chin 2014, 
p. 220). Overall membership and the number of the triads have further 
decreased since Communist China took over Hong Kong in 1997. While 
I was not able to find recent official or scholarly estimates of overall con- 
temporary membership, only 14 of the 50 Hong Kong triads appear to 
remain active (Chin 2014, p. 220). 

Organizations similar to Hong Kong’s triads can also be found in 
‘Taiwan. They were largely founded by mainland Chinese who followed 
Chiang Kai-shek to Taiwan in 1949 (Kaplan 1992). The Bamboo United, 
the Four Seas, and the Celestial Alliance are reputed to be among the 
most powerful (Chin 2003). Much like the yakuza, triads consist of mul- 
tiple consortia that operate independently, each consisting of largely 
autonomous units. The largest triad in Hong Kong is Sun Yee On, which 
according to media figures has an estimated 25,000 members. The sec- 
ond and third largest are the Wo Group and 14K triads, which are also 
loose consortia; each has roughly 20,000 members. The largest Tai- 
wanese triad, the Bamboo Union Gang, reportedly had more than 
10,000 members at the beginning of the current century (Huang 2007, 
p. 129). Only a fraction of triad members were and probably still are 
criminally active. Fijnaut (2014, p. 58) estimates about 30 percent in early 
twentieth-century Hong Kong, adding that the remaining members 
joined only to receive protection and to receive help in finding jobs. 

Italian and Italian American mafia organizations have always been 
much smaller. The largest at least since World War II has been the 
Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta. Since the early 1990s, its membership has re- 
peatedly been estimated at about 10,000 made members (e.g., Com- 
missione Antimafia XVI 2010, p. 5; DNA 2017). 

The Sicilian and American Cosa Nostras are even smaller. The formal 
Sicilian membership was estimated at 3,000 members in the mid-1990s 
and has probably declined to 2,000 or fewer (e.g., Ministero dell’Interno 
2012b, 2019). Cosa Nostra has traditionally been much more selective 
in its recruitment policies than the ‘Ndrangheta. It has also been more 
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seriously hit by law enforcement action, and its popular legitimacy has 
been more seriously challenged (Ministero dell’Interno 2018, 2019). 

The American Cosa Nostra had about 3,000 made members at its 
peak in the 1970s, according to statements by the then director of the 
FBI to the 1986 President’s Commission on Organized Crime (1986), 
p. 35; Reuter 1995, p. 91). The 1986 estimate was 1,700 made members. 
More recent estimates place the number at fewer than 1,000 (e.g., Jacobs 
and Gouldin 1999, p. 176; Albanese 2014, p. 152). 


B. Units 

Individual Italian and American mafia groups are sometimes larger 
than most other criminal enterprises active in the illegal markets of devel- 
oped countries but much smaller than Asian mafia organizations. The 
largest units among mafias of Italian origin are within the ‘Ndrangheta. 
Units of 250-300 members are not uncommon (Commissione Antimafia 
XVI 2010, p. 5). Credible estimates of associate numbers are unavailable; 
they likely vary for each group, depending on its location and the criminal 
activities it specializes in. There is no doubt, though, that each unit— 
called /ocale in the ‘Ndrangheta slang—is embedded in a much wider cir- 
cle of relatives, friends, and acquaintances. In 2010, Giuseppe Pignatone, 
then chief prosecutor of Reggio Calabria, estimated this broader circle at 
1,500-2,000 people for a locale of 250 made members (Commissione 
Antimatfia XVI 2010, p. 5). 

The most powerful American Cosa Nostra groups, such as the New 
York Genovese and Gambino families, in their heydays had more than 
200 members (US Senate 1988, pp. 776-800). Raab (19982, 19980) esti- 
mated that there were four or five associates for each sworn member. In 
this century, the average numbers of both members and associates have 
probably declined. Cosa Nostra families in Cleveland, Los Angeles, and 
‘Tampa have been dismantled; memberships presumably shrank prior to 
their ends (Albanese 2014, p. 152). 

With few exceptions, Sicilian mafia units have been much smaller. A 
detailed analysis of the 56 mafia families in the city and province of 
Palermo, Sicily’s capital, carried out jointly in the early 1990s by all Ital- 
ian police forces, concluded that the average number was about 25. 
This figure included sworn members and associates (Gruppo Interforze 
19932, 1993b). If the latter are excluded, many mafia families had fewer 
than 10 “made” members (Paoli 2003, pp. 28-29). Intensification of law 
enforcement pressure since the early 1990s, difficulties in recruiting new 
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members (DNA 2017, p. 44), and resulting declines in membership 
make it unlikely that Sicilian mafia families have become larger. 


C. Geographic Spread 

There are also considerable differences in geographic spread. With 
few exceptions, of which creation of the American Cosa Nostra is the 
most notable, the Sicilian Cosa Nostra has never had expansionary 
ambitions or established whole units outside Sicily. Cosa Nostra has 
never even established families in, let alone controlled, the whole island. 
Its stronghold has always been the western part, especially the provinces 
of Palermo, Trapani, and Agrigento. In other Sicilian provinces, Cosa 
Nostra has had only limited presence or been largely absent (Ministero 
dell’Interno 20124, 2019). For example, it traditionally had only one 
family in the province of Catania, Sicily’s second largest city (Arlacchi 
1993). There has never been a Cosa Nostra family in the southern prov- 
inces of Ragusa. Outside Sicily, Cosa Nostra has since World War II had 
only individual made members or subunits, such as a mafia family from 
central Enna province, in the suburbs of Milan, which was identified in 
2016 (Ministero dell’Interno 2019, p. 62). 

‘The Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta has a much broader spread. Although most 
units are rooted in the southern part of Calabria, the ‘ndranghetisti has over 
decades created and recognized units in northern Italy. According to the 
Commissione Antimafia of the Italian Parliament (2010, p. 5), 500 
‘ndranghetisti were active there in 2010, divided into about 25 locali 
(Sciarrone 2009, 2014; Varese 2011; DNA 2017, pp. 19-30). Members 
also operate in several European countries, primarily Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Germany, and Spain. Some are descendants of earlier generations 
of migrants; others have moved in order to hide from Italian law enforce- 
ment authorities or oversee wholesale drug shipments from locations 
closer to points of entry into Europe (KLPD 2011; Europol 20130; Cal- 
deroni et al. 2016). Cocaine now primarily enters through the ports of 
Rotterdam and Antwerp. Spain was earlier also an important transit coun- 
try and remains the main entry point for Moroccan hashish (EMCDDA 
and Europol 2019). Several ‘ndranghetisti are active in Latin American 
countries, from which they arrange large-scale cocaine shipments (Grat- 
teri and Nicaso 2018). 

Locali have also been established in other countries including Swit- 
zerland, Germany, Canada, and Australia (Sergi and Lavorgna 2016; 
DNA 2017, pp. 19-30). The Canadian and Australian branches can be 
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traced to large migration flows in the early twentieth century, but unlike 
the American Cosa Nostra, they have not become independent organi- 
zations and have remained subordinate to the Calabrian organization 
(DDA Reggio Calabria 2010). 

The American Cosa Nostra’s 24 families were primarily located in 
major metropolitan areas in the Northeast and Midwest, although fam- 
ilies were formerly reported in the West and South, and some Cosa 
Nostra members were heavily involved in development of the casino in- 
dustry in Las Vegas (Albanese 2014, p. 11; Jacobs 2020). The five most 
prominent families have always been based in New York. The American 
Cosa Nostra has never branched out internationally. 

The Japanese yakuza never expanded abroad, but its groups are spread 
throughout Japan. Only since asset forfeiture for organized crime money 
was authorized in 1999 have yakuza begun investing money abroad. 
Yakuza are reported to operate in Korea, China, Macau, Hong Kong, 
and Singapore (Calderén 2012, pp. 158-59). 

The Chinese triads have by far the largest international spread. Re- 
flecting migration from mainland China since the sixteenth century, 
brotherhood associations similar to the triads were established in Ma- 
laysia, Borneo, and Singapore. Since the early twentieth century, triads 
have flourished in Hong Kong, which became their main seat after the 
Communist Party took power in 1949. Sustained migration flows have 
continued in more recent times, and triad representatives are today ac- 
tive in numerous countries ranging from Burma to the United States. 
They have also reentered mainland China. However, they do not oc- 
cupy a controlling position even in relation to Chinese organized crime 
(Xia 2006; Chin 2014; Wang 2017). 

Mafia organizations are on average much larger than criminal enter- 
prises, but they tend to be rooted and to remain in particular regional or 
national settings. Even the triads’ international spread appears to result 
more from Chinese migration flows and dramatic upheavals in China 
and neighboring countries than from expansionary strategies. This is 
consistent with Varese’s (2020) theory that international movements of 
mafias are rare and highly contingent. 


V. Formalized, Complex Structure 
All five mafias have formalized, complex internal structures that include 
ruling bodies in each unit and usually higher level coordinating bodies 
(table 3). The existence of these ruling bodies sets mafias apart from 
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the blood families of their leaders and, in a Weberian perspective (We- 
ber [1921] 1978, p. 48), makes them true organizations. 

The coordinating bodies are often not fully institutionalized, and in 
most, mafias have limited authority. Mafias were originally segmentary 
societies without central political organs and with societal boundaries 
that coincided with the maximum range of structurally similar units 
(Smith 1974, p. 98). This organizational model has often been found 
by anthropologists in simple “primitive societies.” It is close to what 
Catino (2020) calls “clan-based.” In other words, mafias are characterized 
by Durkheim’s ({1893] 1964) “mechanical solidarity”; solidarity derives 
from replication of corporate and cultural forms. Southern Italian mafia 
defectors have emphasized the idea that each Cosa Nostra family belongs 
to a larger whole (e.g., Tribunale di Palermo 1989, p. 63). 

While the higher level coordinating bodies have limited powers, indi- 
vidual units of all the mafias have well-defined ruling bodies, which are 
mostly reinforced by internal systems of stratification. 


A. Coordination 

Higher level coordinating bodies were established in mafias of Italian 
origin beginning in the 1930s—first in the American Cosa Nostra, then 
in the 1950s in the Sicilian Cosa Nostra, and during the 1990s in the 
‘Ndrangheta (Maas 1969, pp. 33-34; Tribunale di Palermo 1985; US Se- 
nate 1988; DDA Reggio Calabria 1995). Composed of the most important 
family chiefs, they are known as “commissions” in the Cosa Nostras and 
crimine in the ‘Ndrangheta. These bodies are not comparable to boards 
of directors of companies; they have rarely had responsibility for planning 
or coordination of profit-making activities. They were set up primarily to 
mediate conflicts and regulate use of violence against members of other 
mafia units and high-level government officials (Catino 2019, pp. 146-56). 

Only the ‘Ndrangheta’s commission remains operative (DDA Reggio 
Calabria 2010). The two commissions of the Sicilian Cosa Nostra—one 
coordinating the families of the Palermo province and the other of the 
whole region—were disbanded in the 1990s. It became too dangerous 
to assemble the most important members of mafia groups in one place 
at one time; most commission members were imprisoned. When an at- 
tempt was made in 2018 to reestablish a commission in the Palermo prov- 
ince, the new leaders were immediately arrested (Ministero dell’Interno 
2018). The existence of a commission comprising four of the five New 
York City families was proved in the so-called commission case (United 
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States v. Salerno) in 1986, but it is unclear whether it still functions (Albanese 
2014; Jacobs 2020). If so, it has limited powers over the families. This sug- 
gests that the American Cosa Nostra—like its Sicilian counterpart—has 
resumed its original segmentary structure. 

In Japan, three consortia or “syndicates” (Hill 2003)—the Yamaguchi- 
gumi, Sumtyoshi-kai, and Inagawa-kai—incorporate more than a third of 
the yakuza known to the police (NPA 2018). Not least because of toler- 
ance shown by Japanese authorities, the Yamaguchi-gumi is coordinated 
by a visible headquarters composed of a large number of executive roles 
and subcommittees that create “a quasi-feudal organizational structure” 
(Hill 2014, p. 236). In 2007, for example, the headquarters consisted of 
93 members. One was the kumi-chd (supreme leader), 25 constituted 
the senior executive cadre, and the remaining 67 were chokkei kumi-cho 
(leaders of powerful groups). The last group comprised bosses of lower 
level groups, resulting in a pyramidal structure (Hill 2003, p. 69). De- 
cisions of the executive cadre and other relevant information were an- 
nounced at monthly meetings attended by all members of the headquar- 
ters. Control was also exercised through regional blocks consisting of 
different units within the same geographical area. These were overseen 
by a designated senior member whose job was to ensure that instructions 
from the headquarters were relayed to the individual units and that con- 
flicts were resolved amicably. 

In other Japanese consortia, such as the Sumiyoshi-kai, though, the 
central power was traditionally much less controlling: a president was se- 
lected by the leaders of the largest and most powerful units; the presi- 
dent’s primary task was to adjudicate disputes (Hill 2003). Hill (2014) 
later observed that Sumiyoshi-kai reorganized to achieve more central 
control. 

No overarching coordinating body has emerged within the yakuza 
that claims to represent or loosely coordinate all of the syndicates along 
the lines of the Cosa Nostra and ‘Ndrangheta commissions. However, 
loose associations have attempted to do so on a regional scale, bringing 
together several consortia. In the Tokyo area, for example, the leaders 
of the major bakuto consortia, including Sumiyoshi-kai and Inagawa- 
kai, meet regularly on the twentieth of the month to minimize conflicts 
and avoid antagonizing government representatives. The leaders also 
hold regular meetings with representatives of a similar association com- 
prising the Tokyo-based tekiya groups (Hill 2003, pp. 70-71). 

Some powerful triads, such as Sun Yee On and Wo Group in Hong 
Kong and the Bamboo Union Gang in Taiwan, have also at times established 
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higher level coordinating bodies. At least until 1942 they were run by 
well-structured, visible headquarters similar to the yakuza syndicates. Un- 
der the leadership of Shan Chu (the Mountain Master), the triad headquar- 
ters consisted of several senior officials and was organized into five depart- 
ments: general affairs section, recruiting section, organization section, 
liaison section, and education and welfare section (Morgan 1960). Even 
then, however, the headquarters’ powers were limited and its main func- 
tions were to resolve disputes, thus avoiding warfare, and to organize 
initiations of new members. 

Because of increased law enforcement pressures, not even the four 
largest triad societies active in Hong Kong at the turn of the current cen- 
tury retained formalized and stratified higher level coordinating bodies 
(Chu 2000, pp. 22-26). In our time, though, a well-organized triad con- 
sortium is run by a central committee composed of the most influential 
and senior officials. The chairman and treasurer are often elected at an- 
nual or biannual meetings. The central committee leadership decides 
promotions, supervises internal discipline, mediates internal and exter- 
nal conflicts, and occasionally runs promotional activities, such as mar- 
tial arts demonstrations during Chinese festivals. Leaders do not, how- 
ever, meddle in subordinate units’ or members’ entrepreneurial activities 
or regularly share in their gains aside from gifts presented during special 
festivities. Apparently, though, not all contemporary triads are orga- 
nized in this way. According to testimonies cited by Chu (2000, p. 29), 
by the mid-1980s the 14K had no centralized structure and its units op- 
erated independently, though they shared the same name and structure 
and occasionally cooperated. 

Yakuza consortia thus have traditionally had much more centralized 
leadership than the other four mafias. The power of the yakuza headquar- 
ters should not, however, be exaggerated. In all five mafias, the individual 
units have a high degree of autonomy especially in planning and execut- 
ing profit-making activities. Higher level coordinating bodies or head- 
quarters exert only weak control over individual units or members (Hill 
2003, p. 70). That is why it is a mistake to conceive of these organizations 
as hierarchical, rationally managed, modern bureaucracies as Cressey 
(1969) did. 


B. Ranks and Leaders 

The individual units of all the mafia organizations have well-defined 
ruling bodies—the distinguishing trait of an organization according to 
Weber ((1921] 1978, p. 48). 
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The Sicilian and Italian American mafia groups have (or had) basi- 
cally the same command positions, called by the same or similar names 
(Cressey 1969; Anderson 1979). Heading each Cosa Nostra family is a 
representative (rappresentante) or family head (capofamigla) who consti- 
tutes the highest group authority. The family chief is elected every year, 
but elections are often a formality, and the most powerful member is eas- 
ily reelected. The chief has an underboss (sottocapo) whom he can choose 
himself and one or more counselors (consigher?) who are elected by the 
members. They assist him in the most important decisions and, at the 
same time, monitor his management of the family. In larger families, 
the chiefs select one or more unit heads (capidecina; capiregime in the 
American mafia) who coordinate units of about 10 people (Anderson 
1979; Tribunale di Palermo 1985; Catino 2019, 2020). 

The selection procedures and the competencies of the Cosa Nostra 
ruling bodies derive, in theory, from a principle of direct democracy, 
the embodiment on a structural level of feelings of equality, solidarity, 
and fraternity created by fictive kinship bonds and reflected in the lack 
of formal ranks. However, in many Cosa Nostra families, power within 
single families has been repeatedly, sometimes for decades, held by 
shrewd leaders with special military or political skills or by representa- 
tives of powerful blood families. 

The sizes of some American mafia families favored internal stratifica- 
tion and segmentation. In the late 1980s, for example, the “soldiers” of 
the Genovese family were divided into 14 regimes, each headed bya chief, 
with support from the underboss and counselors. Only for the most seri- 
ous questions could a unit leader talk directly to the family chief. As a 
result, many rank-and-file members never met their chiefs—an unlikely 
scenario in Sicily (Maas 1969). 

Greater stratification and segmentation characterize the other three 
mafia organizations. Within each ‘Ndrangheta unit, for example, there 
is both an internal ranking system and a subdivision between a higher 
and a lower section; only the older, higher ranking members have access 
to the higher section (DDA Reggio Calabria 1995; Catino 2019). Elec- 
tions are regularly held to select members of the appropriate ranks to the 
command positions of each section. As in the Cosa Nostras, elections of- 
ten confirm preexisting power relations among members and their in- 
formal factions. 

The Hong Kong triads have simplified their complicated traditional 
ranking systems, reducing them to three: 426 Red Pole, the rank that 
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now allows a member to run for all ruling positions; 49, the ordinary 
members; and Blue Lanterns, the new recruits. Despite this simplifica- 
tion, each unit remains “hierarchical” (Chu 2000, p. 29). It is headed by 
an area boss, who commands 15-20 members and often also commands 
subordinate juvenile gang members (Chu 2000, pp. 27-28). 

There are three overlapping hierarchies within each yakuza family: a 
formal administrative hierarchy, a hierarchy based on fictive kinship ties, 
and a hierarchy within the internal groups (Stark 1981, pp. 61-88; Hill 
2003, pp. 65-68). The first hierarchy defines members’ ranks, command 
positions, and associated tasks, duties, and privileges. Its five ranks include 
the family head or boss, senior executives, executives, soldiers, and train- 
ees. The family head is the manager, often aided by one or more advisors. 
The soldiers are responsible for guard duties, driving, running the office, 
and supervising apprentices, who are given the most menial tasks (Iwai 
1986). 

In addition to this formal hierarchy, social bonds are based on the fic- 
tive kinship relationships of father-son and brother-brother; these rela- 
tionships might evolve depending on the success of the younger mem- 
bers. If an executive has more than one “son,” he might also form his 
own internal group, which might develop its own internal hierarchy. 
Usually composed of fewer than 10 members, such groups tend to man- 
age most day-to-day business. 

In the other mafia organizations, despite their complex formal struc- 
tures, most business activities, except for extortion and the most glaring 
violent crimes, are conducted not by the families as such but by what 
anthropologists call “action sets,” temporary coalitions that pursue spe- 
cific goals and disband once their goals are achieved (Blok 1975; Schnei- 
der and Schneider 1976). Sometimes a family (especially in organizations 
such as the Sicilian Cosa Nostra with small families) or one of its subunits 
runs a legal or illegal business directly. More often, however, members set 
up short-term illegal enterprises or legal firms with other members, 
associates, or even nonmembers; these entities remain sharply distinct 
from the mafia organizations to which the members belong (Jacobs and 
Gouldin 1999, p. 138; Paoli 2003, pp. 144-48). Yakuza are expected to 
share some of their profits with their “fathers”—until the 1970s, a percent- 
age, which then became a fixed amount—to prevent cheating (McKenna 
1996; Hill 2003, pp. 66-67). Similarly, triad bosses receive payments 
from members in the form of envelopes stuffed with cash on significant 
days such as the Chinese New Year (Van Oudenaren 2014). In the Cosa 
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Nostras and ‘Ndrangheta, this practice is less formal, but lower level 
members running a profitable enterprise are wise (and safer) to share their 
revenues with the bosses. 


VI. Cultural Apparatus 

All five mafia organizations have developed a complex cultural apparatus 
that has few parallels among other criminal enterprises. Only the post- 
Soviet vory-v-zakone and outlaw motorcycle groups employ comparable 
cultural codes, rituals, norms, and sanctions. The cultural apparatus is 
meant to create the organization’s collective identity, justify its exis- 
tence, and generate lifelong commitments, new identities, and fictive 
kinship ties among members (table 4). 


A. Status and Fraternization Contracts 

Ritual kinship, seemingly odd in contemporary societies, has been a 
persistently used form of social organization since at least the Middle 
Ages (Ownby 1996). Clawson (1989, p. 15) points out that “in societies 
where kinship remained the primary basis of solidarity relations, frater- 
nal association was effective because it used quasi-kin relations to extend 
bonds of loyalty and obligation beyond the family, to incorporate peo- 
ple into kin networks, or to create new relations having some of the force 
of kinship.” Guilds, journeymen’s societies, religious confraternities, vil- 
lage youth brotherhoods, and whole cities were founded on a metaphor 
of brotherhood; other fictive kin relations, such as godparenthood, 
played a central role in late medieval and early modern Europe. 

Fictive kinship is not peculiar to the Western world. The “father-son” 
relationship at the core of the yakuza groups has been a pillar of Japanese 
society since at least the eighteenth century and declined only with Jap- 
anese modernization in the last 50 years (Ishino 1953). Hill (2003, p. 68) 
reports that such relationships existed within the Japanese police. Schol- 
ars of Chinese history have stressed a continuum linking secret societies 
to brotherhoods and widespread use of blood oaths in Chinese society 
since the seventeenth century (Ownby 1993). 

Mafias do not bind their members with a conventional contract as a 
modern firm or government bureaucracy would do; they are founded 
on what Max Weber ([1921] 1978, pp. 671-73) called “status and frater- 
nization contracts.” Status contracts require lifelong commitment and 
assumption of a new identity. The first requirement was understood by 
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Judge Giovanni Falcone, who observed that admission to Cosa Nostra 
“commits a man for all his life. Becoming a member of the mafia is equiv- 
alent to being converted to a religion. You never stop being a priest, nor 
being a mafioso” (Falcone and Padovani 1993, p. 97). In the triads there is 
the saying “once a triad, always a triad” (Chu 2000, p. 34). An oath new 
members must swear is: “If should change my mind and deny my mem- 
bership to the Hung family [triad], I will be killed by a myriad of swords” 
(Morgan 1960, pp. 157-60). To ensure that the lifelong commitment is 
real, mafias test and train prospective members for a long time, sometimes 
several years (Commissione Antimafia XI 1992, pp. 514-15; DDA Reggio 
Calabria 1995, pp. 363-64; Hill 2014). 

In the yakuza and, to a smaller extent, the ‘Ndrangheta and the Chinese 
triads, the lifelong commitment is expressed with tattoos (Ciconte 1992, 
pp. 40-42). Yakuza, in particular, often have their whole torso and thighs 
tattooed through a slow, painful, and expensive process (Seymour 1996, 
pp. 25-26). Finger amputation is generally performed as a punishment, 
apology, or demonstration of commitment, but absence of one or more 
fingertips is a recognizable and permanent yakuza trademark. Police data 
from the mid-1990s indicated that one-third of all yakuza lacked at least 
one fingertip (Hill 2014, p. 237). 

In the Cosa Nostras and the ‘Ndrangheta’’ the assumption of a new 
identity is centered on the role of “man of honor.” The code of honor, 
traditionally widespread in many premodern Mediterranean societies, 
requires a man to defend his person and property, including his women, 
by himself, without the help of law enforcement authorities. Prospective 
members of the three mafia organizations are sometimes required to 
prove their honor by committing violent crimes, in the past preferably 
a murder (Stajano 1992, pp. 71-72; Catino 2015, p. 544). In the Italian 
and American mafia worlds, the code of honor also implies respect of 
organization rules and subordination to the mafia family. A related code, 
omerta, emphasizes the duty to keep the internal affairs of the mafia 
organization, and in Sicily and the United States its existence, secret 
(Finckenauer 2001, pp. 1-2; Paoli 2003, pp. 72-75, 108-12). 

The first two of three “Commandments of tekiya” adopted by tekiya 
groups in Japan since the eighteenth century echo these expectations: 


'© “Ndrangheta in Calabrian dialect means “society of the men of honor” (Gratteri and 
Nicaso 2010). 
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“Do not touch the wife of another member.” This rule is a corollary of 
the code of honor and was particularly important among tekiya, because, 
as peddlers, they left their wives alone for months. Similarly, “do not 
reveal the secrets of the organization to the police” is akin to omerta 
(Kaplan and Dubro 1987, p. 26). 

The third commandment—“keep strict loyalty to the father-son rela- 
tionship”—indicates that the contract used by mafia organizations, like 
most status contracts, is also a contract of fraternization. New members 
are bound to become brothers (or sons) of older members and to share a 
regime of “generalized reciprocity,” which presupposes an altruistic at- 
titude and behavior without expecting any short-term reward (Sahlins 
1972, pp. 193-200). Mafia members are obligated to help each other ma- 
terially and financially when requested or in case of need and unfailingly 
to honor principles of sincerity and correctness in their interactions; the 
expectation of reciprocity is left undefined. 

In all mafias, the kin-like relationship is established through ritual. 
Entrance involves a ceremony of affiliation, a true “rite of passage.” 
The ritual marks assumption of the new status of member of a brother- 
hood. The main steps of the Cosa Nostra ceremonies of initiation are 
well known: candidates are presented to the family by the “men of honor” 
responsible for their training and for assessing their criminal reliability. 
After the family head explains the main rules, each recruit is asked to 
choose a godfather among those present who then makes a small cut on 
the index of his right hand so that blood drops on the image of a saint. 
Finally, the new member swears an oath of faithfulness with this picture 
burning in his hands (e.g., Falcone and Padovani 1993, pp. 85-97; Jacobs 
and Gouldin 1999, p. 138). 

The initiation rituals traditionally staged by the triads were much 
more complex and could last as long as 3 days and involve up to 18 steps. 
‘The new members completed a mystical journey, recreating the passion 
of the five founder-members of the fraternity, swore 36 oaths, drank 
their own blood and a mixture of wine and the blood of all the recruits 
(pre-HIV), and were taught recognition signs (Morgan 1960). However, 
simplified ceremonies have become the rule since the 1990s; they con- 
tain the basic elements of the traditional ceremonies but seldom last 
more than an hour (Chu 2000, pp. 32-34). In the yakuza, fictive kinship 
ties are established through the exchange of sake in the sakazuki cere- 
mony, with the share of sake in the participants’ cups symbolizing the 
latter’s kinship hierarchy (Hill 2003, p. 67). 
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Elements of high symbolic salience are employed by all mafia organi- 
zations. All, for example, make extensive reference to the iconography 
and terminology of the dominant local religion. Taoist or Buddhist reli- 
gious symbols are used in the ceremonies of the Chinese triads and similar 
groups (Chesneaux 1971; Ownby 1996). In the ‘Ndrangheta, the cere- 
mony is called baptism (Ciconte 1992, pp. 32-35). In both southern Italian 
mafias, the ceremony includes burning the image of a saint in the new 
member’s hands. 

Four of the five mafias use blood in their rituals. The symbolism is ev- 
ident: religious references give a sacral valence and reinforce the ritual’s au- 
thority. Blood has multiple meanings. It refers to a process of rebirth to 
which the candidate is called, implies “natural” kinship with all members, 
and points to the ultimate punishment in case of betrayal. “One goes in and 
comes out of the Cosa Nostra with blood,” the Catanese informant 
Antonino Calderone was told at the moment of his affiliation. “You will 
see for yourselves, in a little while, how one enters with blood. And if 
you leave, you'll leave with blood because you'll be killed” (Arlacchi 
1993, p. 68; see also Chu 2000, p. 33). 

The kinlike relations are reinforced with symbols and codes drawn 
from the kinship language. While the basic units of the Sicilian and 
American Cosa Nostra and the yakuza are called families, such groups 
are clearly different from members’ biological families—no women are 
allowed—but use of the term evokes and prescribes the cohesion and 
solidarity of blood ties. 


B. Norms, Myths, and Symbols 

All mafias have developed normative codes that do not recognize and 
even oppose state laws. These make them a separate “law community,” 
establishing and enforcing its own “special law” (Weber [1921] 1978, 
pp. 694-96). A former member of a Sicilian mafia family was, for in- 
stance, often told that “Cosa Nostra [does] ... not recognize the author- 
ity of state, to which it was and it will always be opposed. ... Our home- 
land is the family, and it must be defended to the last” (Bettini 1994, 
pp. 86-88; see Catino 2015). 

Like all fully fledged legal orders, mafias’ normative codes include 
“primary” and “secondary” rules, a distinction proposed in the 1960s by 
H. L. A. Hart (1994). Primary rules establish obligations and require 
members to do or abstain from particular actions. Some mafias had written 
codes of such norms (e.g., Morgan 1960; Catino 2015); all have rules that 
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overlap with custom and are thus easier to change. In the Cosa Nostras 
and the ‘Ndrangheta, for example, the prohibition of extramarital affairs 
progressively fell into disuse along with general changes in cultural norms 
in their societies (Colaprico and Fazzo 1995, pp. 86-96). Traditional pro- 
hibitions of drug trafficking by four of the five mafias (excluding the triads) 
have likewise been relaxed following repeated violations by members (Hill 
2003, pp. 49, 70; Paoli 2003, p. 131). 

Mafias also traditionally have secondary rules that prescribe how pri- 
mary rules can be ascertained, introduced, eliminated, and varied, and 
their violation conclusively determined. For Hart (1994, p. 94), this marks 
the passage “from the pre-legal into the legal world.” All mafias have de- 
veloped “rules of adjudication” that empower their ruling bodies (chiefs 
of single units and higher level coordinating bodies) to make authoritative 
decisions whether rules have been broken, to resolve disputes, and to im- 
pose sanctions. The Yamaguchi-gumi—with its monthly headquarters 
meetings and formalized procedures for communication of decisions— 
has clear “rules of change,” which specify how new rules can be enacted 
and old rules eliminated. Written codes, when they were developed, were 
augmented by “rules of recognition,” allowing conclusive identification 
of primary rules of obligation." 

Mafias further support their “imagined communities” (Anderson 1983) 
through a complex cultural apparatus. They all have founding myths, 
which portray their founders as Robin Hoods who steal from the rich and 
care for the poor (Chu 2000, p. 11; Hill 2003, p. 38). The ‘Ndrangheta 
and the Asian mafias, all widely accepted in their communities until well 
into the second half of the twentieth century, had sophisticated signs of 
recognition, including passwords, phrases, poems, hand signs, gestures, and 
seals. Such signs are used much less since the 1990s in all three mafias be- 
cause they have gone out of fashion and can be easily exploited by police 
(Chu 2000, pp. 35-37; Gambetta 2011; Hill 2014). 


C. Advantages of Fictive Kinship 
Fictive kinship ties give mafias flexibility that has no parallel in con- 
temporary business firms in which employment contracts are purposive. 


" See Paoli (2003) for detailed analysis of the normative codes of Cosa Nostra and 
‘Ndrangheta. For the definition of the three types of secondary rules, see Hart (1994, 
pp. 91-99). 
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Mafia units can be exploited in pursuit of any short-term gains sought 
by their leaders. Subordinates in a regime of generalized reciprocity 
have no choice whether to execute superiors’ orders. Unlike in ordinary 
commercial contracts, the commitment to a mafia organization is long- 
term, nonspecific, and so comprehensive that members are expected if 
ordered to deny family and friendship bonds and to sacrifice their lives. 
Even today, reliance on status contracts strengthens mafias’ multipur- 
pose nature. 

In exchange, individual members benefit from the group’s collective 
actions and reputation. The reputation is primarily exploited by members 
in conduct of licit and illicit businesses. When management of criminal 
activities (particularly extortion and sometimes drug trafficking) is cen- 
tralized, proceeds are divided among members. This was fully institution- 
alized in most Calabrian and some Sicilian mafia groups between the 
1970s and 1990s; group chiefs paid regular salaries to all members each 
month. Many units have a common account to be used to cope with 
members’ exceptional financial needs, pay their legal expenses, support 
families of the imprisoned or dead members, and occasionally subsidize 
monthly salaries. 

Thus, as in other premodern ritualized relationships (Eisenstadt and 
Roniger 1984), mafias appear to be characterized by “a peculiar and dis- 
tinct type of combination of instrumental and solidary relationship, in 
which the solidarity provides the basic framework, yet within this frame- 
work various instrumental considerations, albeit very diffusely defined, 
are of paramount importance” (Eisenstadt 1956, p. 91). In other words, 
mafia organizations represent a combination of specific exchange with 
what is termed “generalized exchange” in anthropological literature. This 
last expression, coined by Marcel Mauss (1990) and elaborated by Claude 
Levi-Strauss (1969), distinguishes the nonutilitarian and unconditional 
relationships necessary to establish conditions of basic trust and solidar- 
ity in society and to uphold what Durkheim called the “pre-contractual 
elements of social life” (Eisenstadt and Roniger 1984). Mafia member- 
ship is typified by a crisscrossing of instrumentality and solidarity, of per- 
sonal selfishness and unconditional involvement. Failure to take account 
of both sides of this relationship misunderstands its deeper meaning and 
strength. 

Some heavy constraints, though, are also associated with status and 
fraternization contracts. They are important contributors to mafia or- 
ganizations’ contemporary decline. 
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VIL. Multifunctionality 

Throughout their existence, all five mafias have performed a variety of 
functions, most of which are not related to provision of illegal goods 
and services (see table 5). If there is a preeminent function, it is provision 
of mutual aid. The Procuratore del Re Lestingi observed in 1884 that the 
“essential character of the mafia” lies in “its aid without limits and without 
measure, and even in crimes” (1884, p. 453). Likewise, the Tiandihui’s 
“main purpose was to form pseudo-familial networks among unacquainted 
people through the rituals of sworn brotherhoods for mutual protection,” 
and “it aimed to offer a worldwide ‘life insurance scheme’ for its mem- 
bers” (Chu 2000, p. 12; see also Ownby 1996). 

Enhancement of members’ interests through mutual aid seems always 
to have been the main “official goal” of mafia organizations. This gen- 
eral aim has been interpreted and applied in many different ways over 
time. It has been translated into a plurality of “operative goals” across 
the whole spectrum of legality (Perrow 1961). 


A. The Case of the Early Triads 

This intermingling of goals and activities is well illustrated by the his- 
tory of the triads from the eighteenth to the early twentieth century. In 
‘Taiwan and southern Fujian province, for example, the Tiandihui oper- 
ated largely as a rebellious organization in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, as demonstrated by its key role in Lin Shaungwen’s 
rebellion in Taiwan of 1787-88. In Guangdong province, the Tiandihuit 
became chiefly a vehicle for robbery, while in western Fujian—-eastern 
Jiainxi region, it intermingled with local cults and appears to have func- 
tioned as a form of popular religion (Ownby 1996, p. 26). 

In the second half of the nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries, 
triad societies and their members participated in rebellions against the 
Qing government such as the Taiping Rebellion of 1850-64 in Guang- 
dong. Sun Yat-Sen’s overthrow of the Qing dynasty in 1912 was also 
heavily supported by overseas triads; Sun Yat-Sen was a member of Kwok 
On Wui Triad of Honolulu (Chu 2000, p. 15). Contrary to the “primitive 
revolutionaries” thesis advanced by Jean Chesneaux (1971) and others in 
the 1960s and 1970s, however, triads cannot be reduced to their engage- 
ment with political change (Ownby 1993 and 1996). 

A considerable share of triad members and entire triad units engaged 
throughout their history in profit-making activities. Some were com- 
pletely legitimate. Triads and other secret societies, for example, played 
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a crucial role in organization of workers in tin mines in the interior of 
Malaysia. An offshoot of the Tiandihui played a similar role in plantation 
agriculture in what is now Singapore. Similar brotherhoods known as 
kongsis fanctioned as mining corporations in western Borneo and Bangka, 
operating in surprisingly egalitarian ways (Heidhues 1993; Trocki 1993). 
From the beginning, however, triads and their members also engaged in 
criminal activities, including salt and opium smuggling, robbery, vio- 
lence, extortion, and piracy (Sinn 1989, p. 13; Wang 2017, pp. 22-31). 

‘Triads and their members were quick to exploit opportunities at the 
edge of legality. Soon after the British established a colony on Hong 
Kong Island in 1842, opportunities arose for triad members who had mi- 
grated to Hong Kong from mainland China. Hong Kong became the 
gateway for two international trades: trafficking of optum from India 
via Hong Kong to China and trade in Chinese labor to Southeast Asian 
countries, Australia, and America. The opium trade was legal in Hong 
Kong and actively promoted by British authorities, but it was illegal in 
China from the Qing dynasty’s first opium suppression edict in 1729 un- 
til the end of the Second Opium War in 1858 (Zhou 1999, pp. 12-18). 
The trade in Chinese “coolies” was also legal in early Hong Kong: triad 
members often owned or otherwise controlled boardinghouses where 
coolies stayed prior to shipment overseas. However, boardinghouse own- 
ers also extensively engaged in extortions that would be criminal today. 

In those same years, though, triad membership provided protection 
to laborers and peddlers who moved from South China to Hong Kong. 
Triads arose among natives of specific regions. The Fuk Yee Hing, for ex- 
ample, long exclusively attracted and protected Chiu Chow and Hoklo 
people from northern Guangdong province. Migrants were often robbed 
by bandits; many joined triads before arriving in Hong Kong. Once 
there, the society dealt with employment, welfare, and funeral problems. 
Of 10,000 estimated members before 1941, less than a third were believed 
to use triad bonds for other purposes (Chu 2000, p. 17). Other triad soci- 
eties, like the tekiya in Japan, emerged to protect peddlers. The Hung 
Shing Wui from Canton united members of the hawking community 
and monopolized the hawking trade in Hong Kong. In the late nineteenth 
century other triads were established in Hong Kong to organize and 
protect specific trades. In 1909 these triads formed the Wo group, which 
remains one of the main triad consortia (Chu 2000, pp. 17-18). 

With time, almost paradoxically, new triads were established to pro- 
tect their members from victimization by established triads. The Tung 
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Lok Tong Triad, for example was founded in 1910 by coolies of the gov- 
ernment hospital in the Western District of Hong Kong to protect them 
from extortion by members of the Wo group (Morgan 1960, p. 67). As 
recently as the 1970s, some trade unions, such as the Kwon Hung Paint- 
ers’ Guild, transformed themselves into fully fledged triads in order to 
protect their members (Chu 2000, p. 20). 

The flexibility and ability of mafia organizations to adapt to changing 
conditions can be understood when they are seen as functionally diffused 
organizations. They have been used by their members to achieve a mul- 
tiplicity of goals and to perform diverse functions. The members of the 
first secret societies “originally organized for one purpose sometimes 
found themselves mobilized for different ends, and simultaneously in- 
volved in activities where the distinctions between ‘legal’ and ‘illegal,’ 
‘protection’ and ‘predation,’ or ‘orthodox’ and ‘heterodox’ blurred” 
(Murray 1994, p. 2). No single encompassing function or goal, such as 
the provision of protection (e.g., Gambetta 1992), characterizes mafia 
organizations throughout their histories. 

A functionalist approach is particularly unsuitable for understanding 
mafia organizations. Given their histories and the criminalization pro- 
cesses they have experienced, they could hardly take part in the process 
of functional differentiation that has characterized most societies since 
the early twentieth century. Mafia organizations have always remained 
functionally diffuse. 


B. Profit Maximizers? 

Making money was traditionally neither the exclusive nor the main 
goal for many, if not most, mafia members. Until the 1960s, for example, 
few members of the Sicilian and Calabrian mafias were substantially 
wealthy. Most earned their livings by their own legal means and pro- 
fessions, which they had usually started before entering the mafia group 
(Tribunale di Palermo 1984; ‘Tribunale di Marsiglia 1987). Of 218 mafi- 
osi identified by Questore Sangiorgi at the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the largest group (45) included employees running and safe- 
guarding agricultural companies, 27 were farmers and farm laborers, 26 
were small- to medium-scale landowners, 25 were brokers and mer- 
chants, and a smaller number were retailers (Hess 1973, p. 54; Lupo 
1993, pp. 83-85). Mafiosi in Sicily and Calabria continued to adhere to 
value systems of their premodern rural settings and long valued acquisi- 
tion of respect more than accumulation of wealth. 
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Only since the 1960s have the Italian mafias undergone an “entrepre- 
neurial transformation” (Arlacchi 1988). Since then, members have in- 
vested increasing energies in wealth maximization, adapting to moder- 
nization processes in which wealth became the main marker of social 
position (Arlacchi 1988, pp. 57-61). The entrepreneurial transformation of 
the American mafia began much earlier, prompted by Prohibition from 
1920 to 1933, which created undreamed-of moneymaking opportunities. 
The bootlegging organization set up by John Torrio and Al Capone in 
Chicago, for example, grossed at least $60 million annually from beer 
and other alcohol and maybe as much as $240 million (Nelli 1976, p. 150). 

Almost 50 years later, drug trafficking provided the Sicilian mafias with 
a comparable moneymaking opportunity. Production and export of her- 
oin to the United States proved particularly profitable from the late 
1970s to the mid-1980s. ‘Traffickers relied on a network of recently im- 
migrated Sicilian men of honor and members of New York’s Bonanno 
mafia family. Many used pizzerias as fronts. Ensuing prosecutions be- 
came known as the Pizza Connection case. This is the largest cooperative 
scheme ever documented between Sicilian and American Cosa Nostra 
members (Jacobs, Panarella, and Worthington 1994, pp. 129-66). 


C. [egal Profit-Making Activities 

American Cosa Nostra families have never controlled the US drug 
market or been a major player except concerning heroin in the Northeast. 
For many decades after Prohibition, gambling provided Italian American 
mafias with their largest revenues (Nelli 1976, pp. 222-33; Anderson 
1979, pp. 50-63; Jacobs 2020). Since the 1980s, legal gambling has been 
increasingly available, which made illegal gambling much less profitable. 
American mafiosi have engaged in more traditional criminal activities 
including loansharking, property crimes such as cargo theft and hijack- 
ing, theft of equipment and materials from construction sites, and, since 
the 1980s, a variety of frauds (Jacobs and Gouldin 1999, pp. 139-55; 
Finckenauer 2001, pp. 2-3). 

Except briefly during the 1980s, Sicilian Cosa Nostra families have 
not had significant stakes in international drug trafficking (Paoli 2003, 
pp. 215-16; Europol 20132). Some ‘Ndrangheta units have maintained 
a sustained presence in transcontinental cocaine smuggling and wholesale 
drug trafficking in western Europe. However, the ‘Ndrangheta does not 
have the “de facto monopoly on the import of Colombian cocaine into 
Europe” claimed by the Italian Parliamentary Antimafia Commission 
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(Commissione Antimafia XV 2008, p. 19) and some other Italian observers 
(e.g., Forgione 2009). 

Families and members of the two Cosa Nostras and the ‘Ndrangheta 
have since the 1950s been involved in, sometimes locally controlled, sev- 
eral legitimate markets. Their involvement in the legitimate economy 
has often involved extortionate practices. 

Despite exaggerated “mythical numbers” (Reuter 1984) about mafia 
profits and activities regularly published in Italy (e.g., Eurispes 2008; 
SOS Impresa 2012), no one has sufficient data even roughly to estimate 
mafias’ revenues from criminal activities except concerning the yakuza. 
In 1989, the Japanese police estimated total yakuza income of 1.3 trillion 
yen ($11.8 billion; Hill 2014, p. 239). Even for the yakuza, though, the 
estimates are questionable. According to Hill (2003, p. 93), revenues from 
links with big business were excluded because the subject was too po- 
litically sensitive. This and later efforts, however, show the breadth of 
yakuza activities, which range from unambiguously illegal activities to 
venture capitalism and securities trading. McNeil and Adelstein (2008) 
reported that the yakuza had penetrated hundreds of Japan’s listed com- 
panies and were capable of manipulating the stock prices of many.’ 

Gambling, the traditional bakuto business, is now of marginal eco- 
nomic significance. One analysis of the underground economy estimates 
that gambling and bookmaking accounted for 7 percent of illegal yakuza 
income in 2000, down from 21 percent in 1989 (Hill 2014, p. 239). Many 
yakuza syndicates officially shun drugs, but arrest statistics and police 
estimates indicate routine engagement in the amphetamine trade. Ta- 
mura in the late 1980s showed that yakuza dominated the wholesale 
trade but that yakuza and nonyakuza dealers were equally involved at 
street level (Hill 2014, p. 240). Yakuza groups and their members also 
import foreign sex workers (sometimes tricking them into indentured 
servitude) and help control them afterward (Hill 2003). 

Yakuza have achieved a foothold in the hospitality sector, and many 
others, through their protection services, provide a mechanism for re- 
solving disputes in a country with inefficient civil courts. In other ways 
they use their reputations inventively. For example, they might purchase 
an apartment in a building, then make their presence known in order to 
induce the owner to buy them out at a premium price. Yakuza groups 


© For an overview of yakuza involvement in financial crime, see Kawasaki (2010). 
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and skilled members, such as the Inagawa-kai boss Ishii Susumu in the 
1980s, have become heavily involved in the financial sector through ex- 
tortion and collusion with prominent firms (Hill 2003, pp. 182-83). 

In recent decades, triads and their members have also engaged in a 
broad range of criminal activities including drug trafficking, smuggling 
of other goods and people, counterfeiting, swindles, the sex trade, and 
money laundering. ‘Triad members often cooperate with legitimate busi- 
nessmen in legal activities, such as selling new apartments (Chu 2000; 
Van Oudenaren 2014). 

Despite mafias’ broad range of profit-making activities, law enforce- 
ment sources show that their revenues and market shares have in many 
cases shrunken considerably (Zhang and Chin 2003; Noboru 2018; 
Ministero dell’Interno 2019; Jacobs 2020). Causes include increased 
law enforcement pressure, more effective criminal justice and adminis- 
trative controls, increased competition from other criminal organiza- 
tions, poor strategic choices, and organizational weaknesses. 


VII. Political Dominion and Governance 

Mafias’ goal to exercise political dominion and their ability to provide 
governance through the use or threat of violence distinguish them from 
other criminal enterprises (table 6; Schelling 1971). Gambetta described 
the Sicilian mafia as “a specific economic enterprise, an industry that 
produces, promotes, and sells private protection” (1992, p. 1). Provision 
of protection is one of the most important functions historically played 
by other mafias. Gambetta (1992, p. 6) was unpersuaded by Charles Tilly’s 
functional analogy to the state. Tilly observed that “Sicily’s problem is 
not a shortage but a surfeit of government” (1988, p. xxiii; see also Tilly 
1985). In Tilly’s view, mafia groups constituted many small proto-states, 
none of which had succeeded in legitimizing its monopoly of physical 
force. 


A. Violence 

Violence, although not often employed against outsiders, is the back- 
bone of mafias’ political power and their capacity to sell or impose protec- 
tion. Violence is used primarily to secure obedience from members and 
to punish those who betrayed or did not respect their authority. It is also 
routinely employed to threaten, render inoffensive, or even physically elim- 
inate whoever endangers the power positions and the business activities 
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of the organizations, their units, or their members. ‘Through effective 
threats and selective use of violence, mafias have long tried—with substan- 
tial success—to impose their will on their home territories. In Weberian 
terms, they began as “voluntary associations,” claiming authority only 
over voluntary members, but often acted as “compulsory organizations” 
whose legal order is imposed on outsiders ({1921] 1978, p. 52). 

Mafias can be regarded as political organizations that guarantee the 
continuation and validity of their own legal order within a territory by 
means of threats and use of force (Weber [1921] 1978, p. 54). Each Cosa 
Nostra and ‘Ndrangheta unit claims sovereignty over a well-defined ter- 
ritory, which usually corresponds to a village or a city district. The 
Sicilian mafia defector Leonardo Messina explained to the Parliamentary 
Antimafia Commission: “You must keep in mind that the families have 
their own businesses and that these concern everything related to the 
territory of the families themselves. For example, if in the community 
of Rome there were a family, everything that belongs to the community 
would interest it, whether politics, public works, extortions, drug traf- 
ficking, et cetera. In practice, the family is sovereign, it controls every- 
thing that happens on that territory” (Commissione Antimafia XI 1992, 
p. 516). 

Although many mafia rules are no longer systematically enforced, Sicil- 
ian and Calabrian mafia groups exercise a form of sovereignty through a 
generalized system of extortion. They tax many, if not most, productive 
activities carried out within their territories. They do not hesitate to in- 
tervene when asked to mediate conflicts, guarantee property rights, and 
enforce rules consistent with their own legal order, such as those con- 
cerning female honor (Paoli 2003, pp. 154-72). Contemporary men of 
honor take these duties seriously. Giovanni Brusca, a high-level Cosa 
Nostra member who became a mafia witness, recounts that he “helped 
lots of people recover their cars.” If the stolen vehicle had already been 
taken apart, his men would steal another of the same model and color 
in order to satisfy the request for help (Lodato 1999, p. 73). 

Southern Italian mafia families prefer to achieve their aims by collud- 
ing with politicians, but some, particularly in the Cosa Nostra, have killed 
state officials or representatives who posed threats or failed to honor 
corrupt agreements. Between the late 1970s and the early 1990s, Cosa 
Nostra assassinated dozens of policemen, prosecutors, judges, and pol- 
iticians. The ‘Ndrangheta coalesced with right-wing political groups 
in protests in Reggio Calabria in 1970 (Ciconte 1992). In December 
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1984, Cosa Nostra bombed an express train from Naples to Milan, kil- 
ling 16 and wounding 266, in order to deflect law enforcement and public 
attention from antimafia investigations by Judge Giovanni Falcone (Hébel 
and IJannicelli 2006). 

Cosa Nostra’s challenge to state power climaxed in 1992-93. Paler- 
mitan judges Giovanni Falcone and Paolo Borsellino were murdered 
in two spectacular bomb explosions in 1992. In 1993, to demonstrate 
its national power, Cosa Nostra organized bombings in Rome, Florence, 
and Milan (Stille 1995). Since then southern Italian mafia groups have 
realized that extreme violence against outsiders is not in their own best 
interests and have generally abstained from it. 

Faced with much stronger and less accommodating state authorities, 
American Cosa Nostra families never dared kill state representatives 
(Jacobs 2020). Except for waves of blackmail allegedly orchestrated by 
the Mano Nera among Italian migrants early in the twentieth century, 
American mafia families have never managed to impose systematic extor- 
tion systems even within Italian communities (e.g., Nelli 1976, pp. 69- 
100; Jacobs 2020). 

American Cosa Nostra families nonetheless exercised considerable 
power through labor racketeering. This activity, virtually unknown in 
Italy, is the closest substitute to the political power exerted by Italian ma- 
fiosi in their local areas. A former member of New York’s most powerful 
mafia family recalls, “We got our money from gambling but our real 
power, our real strength came from the unions. .. . In some cases we 
got money from our dealing with the unions, in some cases we got favors 
such as jobs for friends and relatives, but more importantly, in all cases 
we got power over every businessman in New York” (US Senate 1988, 
p. 225). 

Union power was frequently turned into profit, as Cosa Nostra 
members embezzled and defrauded the unions and their pension and 
welfare funds, sold labor peace, took payoffs in exchange for sweetheart 
contracts, and used their leverage on unions to obtain ownership in- 
terests in businesses and operate business cartels. Cosa Nostra’s influ- 
ence in the Laborer’s International Union of North America, for exam- 
ple, guaranteed a powerful presence in the construction industry, 
especially in New York and Chicago (President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime 19864; Reuter 1987; Goldstock et al. 1990). 

Especially in historic Chinese communities in frontier regions of 
Southeast Asia, the political power of Tiandihui and other brotherhoods 
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was less restrained than that of their Italian counterparts. According to 
Trocki (1993, p. 93): “There was no “secret society” in the Lanfang, 
Thaikong, or the other Borneo kongsis, secrecy being unnecessary in a 
community made up entirely of Chinese members and dominated by 
the Tiandihui. Whether or not there was a secret ritual, there was cer- 
tainly ritual sanctifying the oaths of brotherhoods that bound the entire 
kongsi together. Secrecy became necessary only when the Chinese lived 
near or under the control of an actual state authority.” 

Ngee Heng, “the original Chinese institution in Singapore,” orga- 
nized the local pepper and medicinal herb economy and maintained or- 
der among Chinese migrants. Singapore became a British colony in 1819, 
but Ngee Heng “exercise[d] nearly supreme power” in the countryside 
until at least the mid-nineteenth century. Its economic power and polit- 
ical authority transcended colonial boundaries and extended to neigh- 
boring regions controlled by the Dutch and Malay (Trocki 1993). 

Even when triad societies became formally illegal, at different times in 
different places, they performed political and economic functions in Chi- 
nese diaspora communities and in mainland China until the 1949 Com- 
munist takeover. The Green Gang, a Tiandihui offshoot, until the 1930s 
exercised political and unprecedented economic power in Shanghai, 
which had become China’s main commercial and industrial center in 
the late nineteenth century. The two foreign jurisdictions within Shang- 
hai, the International Settlement and the French Concession, adopted 
the strategy of “using a thief to catch a thief ... police officers recruited 
the most powerful and successful gangsters into their detective squads” 
(Martin 1996, p. 33). Huang Jinrong, a Green Gang boss, made a career 
in the 1920s in the French Concession police force and enabled it to 
reduce local crime rates considerably. Other gang bosses diverted police 
action from themselves and their gangs and dominated the criminal un- 
derworld and its two most profitable illegal activities, gambling and 
opium sales (Martin 1996). 

The triads’ power in mainland China was ended by the Japanese inva- 
sion of 1937 and the Communist takeover of 1949, but their political and 
economic power in Hong Kong persisted longer. Up to the 1970s they 
provided extensive governance services to Chinese migrants from the 
mainland. Triads provided a modicum of order in Kowloon District 
and other socially disorganized areas of the city (Huang 2007). 

Since the 1970s, though, the triads’ power in Hong Kong has substan- 
tially declined (Chin 1996; Chu 2000), though triad members use the 
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remnants of their political power when they can. Low-level affiliates 
were paid to attack prodemocracy protestors in October 2014 (Varese 
and Wong 2018). Triad members attacked antigovernment protesters 
again in July 2019, allegedly in collusion with the police (Ramzy 2019). 

Yakuza groups have not always had strong connections to specific ter- 
ritories (Stark 1981; Kaplan and Dubro 1987; Hill 2003, 2014), None- 
theless, early yakuza groups protected their members and as early as 
the mid-eighteenth century guaranteed safety and order in open-air mar- 
kets and along the highways, often at the request of local religious au- 
thorities (Hill 2003, p. 37). Yakuza have remained in the business of pro- 
tection in many legal and illegal markets. 

Clear separation of government and business is a modern develop- 
ment. Before the modern period, it was otherwise (Schumpeter 1981, 
pp. 169, 201). Separation of force-using enterprises from profit-seeking 
enterprises occurred at different times in different places. In the case of 
mafias, that differentiation has only minimally occurred. The mafias 
emerged in contexts in which the separation had not yet occurred and, 
because of their criminalization, have not taken part in the later process 
of differentiation. 


B. Protection Rackets and Legal Markets 

Units or members of mafias have repeatedly been able to gain shares, 
and sometimes control, of legal markets by use of extortion. Only in its 
simplest form does extortion involve transfer of money. Often it involves 
payments in kind, such as purchase of unnecessary protection services or 
of goods at higher prices or forced participation in a company or public 
contract. 

Beginning in the 1950s, mafia members—first in Sicily and then in 
Calabria—established building companies to gain subcontracts for clear- 
ance of major public works sites; their ambitions grew in subsequent 
decades. In the 1980s building companies close to mafia families secured 
large shares of public work contracts by entering into corrupt agreements 
with governmental and building company personnel (e.g., Paoli 2003, 
pp. 147-48). 

Thanks to better government controls, Italian mafia groups’ grip on 
large building projects seems to have declined (La Spina 2014). Both 
criminal justice system investigations (e.g., Tribunale di Milano 2010) 
and scholarly studies of ‘Ndrangheta settlements in northern Italy 
(Sciarrone 2009, 2014; Varese 2011) show that mafia families can no lon- 
ger manipulate assignment processes for large public tenders, as they did 
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especially in Sicily in the 1980s (Tribunale di Palermo 1991). Instead, 
they influence assignment of relatively small projects, or their firms per- 
form relatively minor tasks in large infrastructure projects. 

However, the families’ reach has diversified and includes public services 
ranging from garbage collection and disposal to health sector procure- 
ment (DDA Calabria 2010). The combination of violence and profits 
from drug trafficking has enabled some mafia groups to control local 
market sectors. In the 1970s and 1980s, mafia groups in parts of Sicily 
controlled the local supply of cement. In the 1990s, ‘Ndrangheta groups 
monopolized the meat sector in Reggio Calabria (Tribunale di Reggio 
Calabria 1994, pp. 124-26; DDA Reggio Calabria 2010, pp. 2083-580). 
Mafia groups are entering new sectors such as alternative energy. In 
2013 a high-profile wind energy entrepreneur was identified as a straw 
man for an important Cosa Nostra boss; his companies and properties, 
allegedly worth over €1.3 billion, were seized (Palazzolo 2013). 

Italian mafias have not been able to monopolize any sector of the legal 
or illegal economies outside of southern Italy or even in any region of 
southern Italy (Europol 20130; Paoli 2014). Cosa Nostra’s power is not un- 
challenged even within its strongholds. Because of the rigidity of their 
recruitment policies, Cosa Nostra families often find themselves at a dis- 
advantage with local competitors and are unable to control the entire un- 
derworld (Lodato 1999, p. 67). Even in Palermo, Cosa Nostra has tolerated 
the consolidation of several Nigerian crime groups that run retail drug 
sales and exploit prostitution in several neighborhoods (Patané 2019). 

Many contemporary yakuza activities can best be analyzed as forms of 
protection. Yakuza groups impose protection on street vendors and the 
whole hospitality sector, which includes restaurants, nightclubs, hostess 
bars, snack joints, and sexual service establishments. In the 1980s and 
1990s, two-thirds of bars, clubs, and restaurants were paying for protec- 
tion in monthly amounts varying between a few hundred dollars and 
$10,000 (Hill 2003, pp. 94-96). Yakuza groups and members also engage 
in labor brokering, particularly in the construction industry. Like Italian 
mafia families, they extort protection fees from construction companies, 
own their own companies, and participate in rigging bids. Given the 
long-standing inefficiency of Japanese civil courts (Milhaupt and West 
2000), yakuza offer different forms of extralegal fixing, including debt 
collection and bankruptcy management. Sometimes they engineer civil 
disputes as pretexts for compensation; the practice is widespread but dif- 
ficult to prosecute because victims, recognizing yakuza insignia, often 
pay without threats being made. 
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The triads have throughout their history provided effective protection 
services in both illegal and legal markets. The Sanxin gonksi, founded in 
1918 by three Shanghai tycoons, controlled opium sales in the French 
Concession and the International Settlement and dominated the trade 
in other parts of the city and South China. Functioning like an insurance 
company, the Sanxin Company provided effective protection to opium 
traders in exchange for a 10 percent protection fee. It earned about 
Ch $56 million per year, “equating to 14-20 percent of the total state rev- 
enue” (Wang 2017, p. 419). The owners also acquired important stakes 
and influence in banking, shipping, and food supply (Martin 1996). 


C. The Violence Paradox 

The paradox is that mafias have exercised political dominion and im- 
posed protection rackets effectively, while using violence sparingly. All 
have further restricted their use of violence in recent years. 

The yakuza, in a country with exceptionally low homicide rates, has re- 
peatedly been accused of staging mafia wars. The total number of homi- 
cides that can be attributed to it, however, is tiny. The most serious in- 
tergang war lasted over 5 years (1985-89) and involved 25 deaths and 
70 injuries. Hill (2004, p. 109) notes that “between 1992 and 2001 the av- 
erage number of fatalities and injuries due to yakuza inter-gang conflict 
were 3.1 and 11.5.” Rankin (20122) reported a sharp decline in yakuza- 
related shooting incidents from 2000 to 2011; even in 2000 the number 
was less than 200. Even the split within the Yamaguchi-gumi since Au- 
gust 2015 has not caused a gang war. Only about a hundred violent 
incidents had been reported by the Japanese police as of October 2017. 
Most were minor. There was one murder (Nippon.com 2017). The mod- 
ern Hong Kong triads likewise, reflecting the society in which they op- 
erate, make little use of violence and possess few firearms (Chu 2000). 

Use of violence by the American Cosa Nostra is rarely necessary, es- 
pecially against people who are not professional criminals. Several mafia 
bosses, though, were killed in the 1990s in interfamily conflicts (Jacobs 
2020). The Sicilian Cosa Nostra and the ‘Ndrangheta probably used vi- 
olence most unrestrainedly until the early 1990s, but that too has dras- 
tically declined. Sicily recorded no mafia murders in 2016, down from 
253 in 1991. Calabria had three mafia murders in 2015, down from 
165 in 1991 (STAT, various years). These spectacular reductions are 
related to mafias’ declining popular legitimacy and decreased tolerance 
by state institutions. 
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IX. Popular Legitimacy and Power-Sharing Agreements 
With the partial exception of the America Cosa Nostra, all mafia or- 
ganizations long enjoyed considerable degrees of popular legitimacy. 
Their political power was acknowledged by state representatives and 
even state authorities (table 7). Mafias’ protection and mediation services 
effectively met needs in the population, at least partly substituting for 
an absent or weakened state. Those services and the resonance of their 
subcultures with the values and norms of the larger societies in which 
they operated helped them consolidate their popular legitimacy for 
many decades, including today in parts of southern Italy and Japan. 
Beginning at different times mostly during the twentieth century, 
mafias have begun losing—or largely lost—their popular legitimacy. 
This process was fostered and reinforced by more punitive antimafia laws 
and intensified law enforcement. Profit-making and governance activi- 
ties have been curbed, and corrupt exchanges with politicians and gov- 
ernment officials have become riskier, more fragile, more secretive, 
and rarer. 


A. The Triads 

The local power of the Tiandihui and similar brotherhoods was long 
accepted by British and other European colonial powers. The British in 
Malaya employed secret society headmen in a form of “indirect rule” 
until the 1890s, “as if they were chiefs in a tribal society” (Ownby 
1993, p. 12). Once outlawed, the brotherhoods began to decline and to 
lose popular legitimacy and market control (Ownby 1993, pp. 19-20). 
The process was accelerated by establishment of opium monopolies, a 
general decline in opium consumption (Dikétter, Laamann, and Zhou 
2004), and decolonization. 

The Qing government in mainland China was much less tolerant of 
triads and other secret societies than were colonial authorities in South- 
east Asia. It legislated against the Tiandihui as early as 1792 (Chu 2000, 
p. 135), but was largely unable to enforce the prohibition in the more an- 
archic southern part of the country (Murray 1994, pp. 28-37). In Shang- 
hai the colonial authorities cooperated closely and openly with the heads 
of the Green Gang (Martin 1996). 

A similar pattern of formal proscription coupled with de facto acqui- 
escence and open cooperation occurred in Hong Kong. The colonial 
government criminalized triad societies in 1845, 3 years after the British 
took possession (Chu 2000, p. 135). However, the colonial government 
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attitude toward the triads was as ambiguous and tolerant as those of Eu- 
ropean colonial authorities elsewhere, and lasted much longer. Until the 
1960s and early 1970s, there was extensive corruption among the Hong 
Kong police. One third of Chinese police officers in Hong Kong in the 
early 1970s were estimated to be triad members (Booth 1990); the favors 
they granted the triads were often authorized by their British super- 
visors. Chu (2000) argues that the triads were “licensed” by corrupt po- 
lice officers and that this allowed them to control some legal markets and 
divide and maintain their territories. This is consistent with the model 
developed by Schelling (1967) in which criminal organizations collect 
rents generated by monopoly control by corrupt police. 

Since the mid-1970s, corruption in Hong Kong has declined dramat- 
ically. The Independent Commission against Corruption, established in 
1974, effectively curbed public corruption, making Hong Kong one of the 
least corrupt places in the world; this has continued under Chinese sover- 
eignty since 1997 (TI 2019). Triads have maintained their political power 
longer in Taiwan. In the 1980s, they were able to manipulate the outcomes 
of local elections; current and past members have been elected to national 
and local public office (Zhang and Chin 2003). Baum (1996) questioned 
whether ‘Taiwan was ruled by gangsters. 


B. The Italian Mafias 

Italian mafia organizations have continuously been embedded in back- 
ward, often rural societies at the periphery of the world system. They 
long performed quasi-state functions, providing protection and media- 
tion services and having greater legitimacy than state authorities. It was 
common, especially in inland Sicily, to go to mafia chiefs to recover sto- 
len property, especially cattle, which were the most precious property 
(e.g., Alongi 1977, pp. 82-96). Mafia mediation was usually more effec- 
tive than any police intervention, something recognized even by the 
“Tron Prefect,” Cesare Mori (1993, pp. 72-73), who conducted ruthless 
antimafia campaigns during the first 10 years of the fascist regime. The 
mafia groups enforced norms inspired by the code of honor that were 
widespread in society at large but not recognized by the state. They inter- 
vened in order to restore the honor of a woman who had been seduced or 
to preserve her virginity (Hess 1973, pp. 137-38; see also Ciconte 1992, 
pp. 220-22). Mafia groups’ legitimacy, especially in Calabria, meant that 
they had no need to hide themselves long after the end of World War II 
(Alvaro 1955; Ciconte 2011; Dimico, Isopi, and Olsson 2017, pp. 1096-97). 
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After initial unsuccessful attempts until 1876 to crack down on mafia 
groups, Italian ruling classes came to terms with mafia representatives. 
This was reinforced by progressive extension of the suffrage, which made 
southern votes crucial to defend the northern bourgeoisie’s power, which 
was threatened by workers’ and peasants’ protests and by the rise of the 
Socialist and Popular parties. Mafia representatives were openly sup- 
ported by most local state representatives, including even the prefects, 
the direct representatives of the central government (Salvemini 1962). 

Inclusion within political networks was facilitated by most mafia 
chiefs, especially in Sicily. They only rarely openly opposed state insti- 
tutions or publicly promoted noncompliance with state laws. Govern- 
ment agencies condemned mafia violence and occasionally responded 
fiercely to its most violent manifestations. As a rule, however, they came 
to terms with mafia power and effectively delegated the maintenance 
of public order in areas of western Sicily and southern Calabria to it. 
The state’s authority was weak, and the personal safety of state officials 
was in danger. At least through the mid-twentieth century, many mafia 
chiefs were protected by state acquiescence (Commissione Antimafia XI 
1993, p. 54). Even the Military Allied Government that occupied south- 
ern Italy in 1943 appointed numerous mafia chiefs as mayors in western 
Sicily and the province of Reggio Calabria (Renda 1987, pp. 15-97). 

After World War II, many mafia bosses, particularly in Sicily, were 
considered by politicians in the dominant Christian Democracy party 
to be respectable and suitable partners; they were valued for their ability 
to deliver votes. Giulio Andreotti symbolizes these “evil pacts.” He was 
one of the most important Italian politicians in the postwar period, served 
in parliament from 1948 until 2013, was prime minister seven times, and 
was a government minister countless times. In 2004 Italy’s Supreme 
Court concluded that he collaborated with Cosa Nostra until 1980; he 
could not be convicted because the statute of limitations had expired 
(Lupo 1996; Santino 1997; Corte Suprema di Cassazione 2004). 

In our time, mafia bosses have little difficulty finding hidden allies 
among local politicians who want their electoral support. This is evidenced 
by government efforts to control mafia corruption. Between 1991 and 
June 2019, more than 249 municipal councils were dismissed because of 
mafia connections, more than 60 of them two or three times (Avviso 
Pubblico 2019). The council of Reggio Calabria, Calabria’s most populous 
was dismissed in 2012. The ‘Ndrangheta’s political influence in south- 
ern Calabria is particularly strong. Mafia members, their relatives, and 
associates make up 10-20 percent of the local population in the province 
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of Reggio Calabria. They control up to 40 percent of the votes in many 
small and medium-sized municipalities (Arlacchi 1988, pp. 137-40; Com- 
missione Antimafia XVI 2010). 

Mafia groups’ political power is not only local. Numerous investi- 
gations in Calabria and Sicily demonstrate that regional and national 
politicians continue to accept mafia electoral support in exchange for fa- 
vors. Toto Cuffaro, a former regional president, was sentenced in 2011 to 
7 years imprisonment for abetting Cosa Nostra (Corte Suprema di Cassa- 
zione 2011; Bianconi 2015). Marcello Dell’Utri and Amedeo Matacena, 
former members of the European and Italian parliaments for Silvio Ber- 
lusconi’s party Forza Italia, were convicted respectively of abetting Cosa 
Nostra and ‘Ndrangheta (Huffington Post 2014; Candito 2017). 

Politicians could not, however, protect Cosa Nostra when it openly 
challenged state power in the early 1990s by killing Judges Falcone and 
Borsellino and bombing Rome, Florence, and Milan (Stille 1995). Those 
events were a turning point. They triggered unprecedented intensifica- 
tion of law enforcement action, as Bernardo Provenzano, then leader 
of Cosa Nostra, acknowledged in a wiretapped conversation (Ministero 
dell’Interno 2001, p. 10). Almost all Sicilian mafia bosses were arrested, 
as were many, if not most, of their associates. Between 1992 and June 
2018, the Direzione Investigativa Antimafia (DIA; Ministero dell’Interno 
2019) issued several thousand arrest warrants for the offense of mem- 
bership in a mafia organization. The DIA figures imply that the likeli- 
hood of being arrested has become very high, especially since three other 
police agencies also engage in antimafia activities. Most arrested mafia 
members were convicted and given long prison sentences. As of June 
2013, 6,758 people were in prison for involvement in mafia-type organi- 
zations (Ministero della Giustizia 2013; 416bis). Of these, 645 of them 
were subject in December 2009 to a special high-security incarceration 
regime for mafia members (Ministero della Giustizia 2011). The finan- 
cial drain has also been unprecedented. DIA (2013) alone seized assets 
worth €11 billion from mafia groups between 1992 and 2011 and confis- 
cated €1.8 billion. Prosecutors charged both mafia members and their 
political protectors. 

A broad long-term process of mafia delegitimization began after World 
War II. Initiated by small, primarily Sicilian, elites, it gained popular sup- 
port after the murder in Palermo in 1982 of General Dalla Chiesa. New 
generations of criminal justice officials who were trained during and after 
the 1968 Cultural Revolution have played crucial roles (Ginsborg 1998). 
They rejected traditional acquiescence to local politicians and mafia 
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leaders’ power-sharing and took the lead in antimafia investigations and 
trials. Members included Giovanni Falcone, Paolo Borsellino, and other 
investigative judges who wrote the indictment for the first #zaxiprocesso 
in 1984-85. This case proved for the first time the existence of the Sici- 
lian Cosa Nostra and led to the conviction of over 400 of its members 
(Tribunale di Palermo 1987). 

The antimafia movement has surged since the early 1990s, mobilizing 
large numbers of people in Sicily and, to a lesser extent, in other south- 
ern regions. Important new participants included the Italian and Sicilian 
Employers’ Associations and the Catholic Church, which had previously 
remained silent. Numerous antimafia and antiracketeering associations 
were established (Santino 2000; Libera 2020). Traditional mafia values 
of honor and omerta no longer attract public supporters. Even children 
of mafia bosses publicly oppose the mafia (Arlacchi 2010, p. 268). 


C. The American Cosa Nostra 

American Cosa Nostra’s political power was never as widespread, ef- 
fective, or legitimate as the Sicilian mafia’s. Traditional mafia subculture 
found much less resonance in America than in southern Italy. American 
mafiosi were too few and too scattered to achieve political dominion. Ex- 
cept for New York, few cities contained sufficiently high concentrations 
of Italian immigrants over whom mafia families could exert political do- 
minion. Consolidation of power was made especially difficult by high pop- 
ulation turnover; newcomers from overseas successively replaced earlier 
arrivals who moved away. Migrants came from all parts of Italy, and many 
were unwilling to recognize mafia claims; most had not encountered mafias 
at home. Mafiosi were occasionally asked to resolve disputes and mediate 
conflicts but never gained the prestige and influence of mafiosi in Italy 
(Nelli 1976, pp. 37, 137). 

‘Tolerance of and collusion with mafias by American public authorities 
have been more limited than in Italy. Cosa Nostra leaders in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago exerted considerable influence on politicians, pol- 
itics, and the police from the 1920s through World War II (Nelli 1976, 
pp. 190-93; Jacobs and Gouldin 1999, p. 156). However, their influence 
declined rapidly as urban machines disappeared and federal law enforce- 
ment agencies attacked corrupt relationships between mafiosi and local 
police (Reuter 1995). American Cosa Nostra members since the 1970s 
have been unable to rely on strong connections with high-ranking poli- 
ticians and government officials. Since the 1980s they have been hard hit 
by relentless criminal investigations and administrative reforms (Jacobs 
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1999). Almost all leading Cosa Nostra figures of the 1980s and 1990s are 
in prison serving lengthy sentences or life without parole. Prospective 
bosses have little likelihood of reviving illicit enterprises. Cosa Nostra 
progressively lost the allure that it had had among Italian Americans 
(Finckenauer 2001, p. 1). 


D. The Yakuza 

Yakuza groups have long enjoyed considerable popular legitimacy. 
Milhaupt and West (2000), for example, showed that lack of efficient 
legal mechanisms for conflict resolution created a demand for a “dark side 
of private ordering, ” a necessary evil, that yakuza provided. Through 
the early 1990s, yakuza’s services were highly valued in business sectors 
most affected by Japan’s economic bubble. High-ranking yakuza sup- 
plied money to financial companies at short notice when it was really 
needed, and in the real estate industry acquired land within tight time 
limits and provided workers for dangerous jobs (Hirotoshi 2017). 

The yakuza has not been fully criminalized. Yakuza groups were fully 
legal until 1991; they had phone listings and official offices, whose en- 
trances bore the group name and emblem (Kaplan and Dubro 1987; Sey- 
mour 1996). Yakuza groups continue today to be regulated rather than 
fully criminalized. This does not mean, though, that there have been 
no ups and downs in relations with state authorities. 

Japan’s first modern government, the Meiji that defeated the feudal re- 
gime, initially prohibited gambling and fought the bakuto groups, even 
though some had supported the Meiji overthrow of the Tokugawa sho- 
gunate. Government hostility, however, did not last long, and controls 
on gambling were soon relaxed. Faced with an increasingly confronta- 
tional labor movement, both governments and industrialists sought help 
from bakuto and tekiya groups in breaking strikes and assuring labor ac- 
quiescence. As a result, yakuza developed links with right-wing groups, 
nationalistic politicians, and military officials. However, those contacts 
did not protect many yakuza from law enforcement targeting during 
World War II when full mobilization of the economy made yakuza’s la- 
bor market controls unnecessary. 

Yakuza came back immediately after World War II. Resources were 
scarce, and state capacities had collapsed. Only tekiya and to a lesser ex- 
tent bakuto groups had the skills and contacts to create and control black 
markets that supplied food to millions of Japanese. Weakened by Amer- 
ican occupying forces, the Japanese police lacked means to challenge 
yakuza’s power; a 1946 ordinance granted yakuza jurisdiction over the 
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‘Tokyo markets (Hill 2004, p. 44). Elsewhere, too, yakuza were given free 
rein. In Nagahama, the local yakuza boss sat in the city council and served 
as head of the city’s police commission. Police forces in many other towns 
depended on donations, including from yakuza, to operate (Hill 2004, 
p. 54). 

Once fear of communism cooled American resolve to purge right- 
wing extremists from Japan’s government and business elites, yakuza 
leaders “became an integral part of a conservative nexus that was a rein- 
carnation of the prewar nationalist version [of violent political support 
groups]” (Siniawer 2008, p. 150). Conservative politicians, right-wing 
extremists, and yakuza formed anticommunist organizations similar to 
those in prewar times. In 1952, senior conservative politicians enlisted 
yakuza to protect the Diet building against left-wing protestors trying 
to prevent passage of the Subversive Activities Bill. In 1959 and 1960 
yakuza helped curb left-wing demonstrations intended to block passage 
of a revised security treaty with the United States. When, after the treaty 
was ratified, rioting threatened to disrupta planned visit by US President 
Dwight Eisenhower, Tokyo yakuza and right-wing groups were re- 
cruited to protect him (Kaplan and Dubro 1987, pp. 104-7; Siniawer 
2008, pp. 166-68). 

Yakuza’s links with high-level politicians in the 1950s and 1960s were 
open and intense. The relationship was promoted by Yoshio Kodama, 
said to have been “perhaps the most powerful single individual within 
the LDP” (Kaplan and Dubro 1987, p. 84), The LDP or Liberal Dem- 
ocratic Party uninterruptedly ruled Japan in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century. Politicians profited from yakuza support in many ways: 
raising funds, organizing voters, and discrediting opponents. They re- 
paid such favors through high-level protection and contacts. In 1971 
former Prime Minister Kishi and former Education Minister Kakamura 
guaranteed bail for a Yamaguchi-gumi boss arrested for murder (Kaplan 
and Dubro 1987, p. 145). 

Since the 1970s, and especially since the Lockheed bribery scandal in 
1976 that led to Kodama’s fall, politicians’ contacts with yakuza have be- 
come more secretive. They still occur, though, and numerous national 
politicians including cabinet ministers have been caught in recent de- 
cades in transactions with prominent yakuza (Hill 2004). In 1987, for ex- 
ample, Takeshita Noboru and Kanemaru Shin, two of the most impor- 
tant politicians in Japan, sought help from Ishii of the Inagawa-kai in 
silencing a right-wing organization that was undermining Takeshita’s 
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campaign to become prime minister. Such corrupt exchanges, once gen- 
erally known, have become scandals and led to the downfall of the 
politicians involved, but high-level contacts persist. As of 2008, at least 
six LDP cabinet ministers had yakuza links (Hill 2014). 

Japan’s mafia organizations did not place all bets on a single political 
party. Before the 2009 election, the Yamaguchi-gumi headquarters 
instructed its branches to support the Democratic Party of Japan. This 
effectively defeated LDP and ended its postwar dominance. Yamaguchi- 
gumi’s decision was apparently not only based on opportunism; its leader- 
ship was allegedly frustrated by increasingly harsh law enforcement 
operations (Adelstein 2010). 

Yakuza’s relations with the police followed a similar path. In the imme- 
diate postwar years the police relied on yakuza to maintain order and for 
its own protection (Hill 2014, pp. 58-59). Relations, however, became 
progressively less cooperative, less visible, and more differentiated over 
time. Wider societal changes affected yakuza’s legitimacy. Japan’s police 
were empowered by recentralization and by establishment of the Na- 
tional Police Agency (NPA). According to Hill (2014), the NPA through 
its investigations and legislative changes it has promoted has limited 
yakuza’s power. The police in the early 1990s launched the “summit 
strategy”: it involved arrests of hundreds of high-ranking yakuza, taking 
control of their illegal income sources, and temporary disbanding of sev- 
eral yakuza consortia. 

‘The NPA was the driving force behind adoption in 1991 of the Act on 
Prevention of Unjust Acts by Organized Crime Group Members, or 
antiboryokudan law. It enabled the Public Safety Commission to desig- 
nate certain groups as boryokudan, imposed administrative controls over 
semi-illegal “violent demands” by members of these groups, limited use 
of gang offices during intergroup conflicts, and established a regional 
center to assist boryokudan victims and promote the groups’ eradication. 
These provisions look mild by Western standards. Complaints have been 
made by Japanese scholars and police officers, partly because the most 
stringent proposed provisions were not enacted. There is no doubt that 
adoption of the Act on Prevention of Unjust Acts by Organized Crime 
Group Members was a watershed event (Hill 2004, pp. 245-47). 

Relationships between yakuza and police at local levels are not, how- 
ever, always hostile. Many local police prefer to maintain amicable rela- 
tionships in order to obtain information about street and violent crimes 
and about expelled members (who may become rogue lone wolf criminals), 
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and are willing to tolerate yakuza’s activities so long as they are victim- 
less and consensual. There have also been cases of outright corruption. 
In 1986, 124 police officers in Osaka were dismissed or disciplined for 
accepting bribes to warn yakuza bosses of impending raids of gaming 
machine operations (Kaplan and Dubro 1987, pp. 157-59). Corrupt ex- 
changes have persisted into the twenty-first century (Rankin 20125), pro- 
moted by a deep-rooted culture of gift-giving and reciprocity, often mani- 
fested in the giving of envelopes filled with cash. Nonetheless, it is fair 
to say that relations between yakuza and police are less symbiotic and 
legitimate than in the 1950s and 1960s. 

“Yakuza exclusion ordinances” enacted in many prefectures since 2010 
are a sign of changing attitudes. Those ordinances prohibit citizens and 
companies from doing business with yakuza and thereby cut them off 
from legitimate sources of income. Local ordinances, in force through- 
out Japan, have much the same effect (Noboru 2018). Law enforcement 
agencies are also getting tougher. In 2017, the Japanese police arrested 
17,737 boryokudan members, more than half the total number (NPA 
2018, p. 30). 

These initiatives reflect increasingly critical societal attitudes. Many 
Japanese accept yakuza’s chivalry myth and its mutual aid ideology, 
which are incessantly glamorized by the Japanese entertainment indus- 
try. They also appreciate yakuza’s positive sides. For example, yakuza 
groups won much praise for quick and extensive help after the 2011 tsu- 
nami and Fukushima nuclear disaster. Rankin (2012) observes, “It ap- 
pears that awareness of the fundamental criminality of the yakuza does 
not preclude a degree of respect for their achievements.” 

However, attitudes are changing. Every year hundreds of lawyers, de- 
manding an official ban, hold an antiyakuza protest march in front of 
Yamaguchi-gumi headquarters (McNeil and Adelstein 2008; Adelstein 
2017). When Yamaguchi-gumi in 2018 held its annual Halloween event 
for Kobe’s children, more than 100 protesters gathered outside, stressing 
that the treats came from criminal proceeds and calling for deportation of 
violent gangs (Shim 2018). Local residents in other cities have also orga- 
nized “boryokudan office removal campaigns,” which have been sup- 
ported by the Japanese police (NPA 2018, p. 30). 

Increasing restrictions on profit-making legal activities, and much di- 
minished opportunities in real estate and finance since Japan’s economic 
bubble burst, have forced rank-and-file members to rely on predatory 
activities, frauds, and amphetamine trafficking to support themselves and 
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pay yakuza membership fees. Until recently yakuza caused little visible harm 
to ordinary citizens; this shift has tarnished their popular image. 

Delegitimization has been acknowledged by Yoshinori Oda, a high- 
ranking, defecting member of the Yamaguchi-gumi: “After Japan’s eco- 
nomic bubble, we became a bunch of money worshipping thugs, no better 
than common mafia across the world. Yakuza are engaging in ‘wire-me- 
the-money’ fraud (which preys on the elderly) and I'd like to make them 
stop. It’s these things that have made the public dub us ‘antisocial forces” 
(Adelstein 2017). It remains to be seen whether Oda’s plan, announced at a 
press conference, to establish a “humanitarian organization,” return to 
yakuza’s old principles, limit criminal activity to traditional protection 
services, and operate “peace patrols” to prevent street crime will stop 
yakuza’s delegitimization. 


X. The Decline 
All five mafias have lost legitimacy and government tolerance. The pro- 
cess started at different times in different places and varies in details but 
has affected mafias’ other typifying characteristics (except longevity). 

Membership in most, if not all, has shrunk considerably. Sicilian Cosa 
Nostra’s membership declined by a third between the early 1990s and 
2017 (Ministero dell’Interno 2019). The American Cosa Nostra has re- 
tained a third of the 3,000 members it had in the 1970s (Albanese 2014, 
p. 152). Yakuza’s membership in 2017 was 18 percent of members and 
associates at its peak in 1963 (NPA 2018). Declines in both full mem- 
bers and associates accelerated after 2005, with a 10 percent drop in full 
members between 2016 and 2017 (Nippon.com 2017; Noboru 2018). 

The American Cosa Nostra, the triads, and yakuza, and probably the 
Sicilian Cosa Nostra, have shut down units and, in the case of the triads, 
whole consortia. In 1999, a high-ranking Hong Kong police officer 
reported that only five triads remained active (Sun Yee On, Wo Shing 
Wo, 14K, Wo On Lok, and Wo Hop To; Zhang and Chin 2003, 
p. 484). The recent split within the Yamaguchi-gumi is a sign of weak- 
ness, not strength. 

In some organizations, organizational complexity has been reduced. The 
two Cosa Nostras have reverted to their original segmentary structures, 
probably not convening regular meetings of their interfamily coordinat- 
ing bodies, the “commissions,” for many years (Ministero dell’Interno 2019; 
Jacobs 2020). The structures of most triads and, within each consortium, 
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the single units, have been simplified (Chu 2000, pp. 22-26). Zhang 
and Chin (2003, p. 484) quote a police officer who observed, “While the 
traditional structure of a triad society can be well organized, nowadays 
triads are only a collection of loose-knit groups or gangs.” 

Mafias’ elaborate cultural apparatus has also come under pressure. 
Many rituals, symbols, and norms are increasingly seen as cumbersome, 
as outmoded legacies of a remote past. Within the Hong Kong triads, 
initiation ceremonies have been much simplified (Chu 2000, pp. 32- 
34). An increasing number of recruits experience a shortened procedure 
known as “hanging the blue lantern.” This is verbal recognition of a new 
triad member without oath or ritual, and usually takes less than 5 min- 
utes. People recruited in this way in the past were not considered to be 
full members but only probationers with full initiation to come later. In 
this century some triads seem to have abandoned initiation ceremonies 
entirely from fear of undercover police agents (Lo and Kwok 2012; 
Lilias 2014). 

Mafias’ cultural apparatus is losing its grip on current members and its 
appeal to prospective ones. In the Italian and American mafias the code 
of honor with its restrictive sexual norms looks increasing backward and 
awkward (Colaprico and Fazzo 1995). Reflecting modernization in the 
broader society, mafiosi since the 1970s in Sicily and Calabria—and ear- 
lier in the United States—have identified honor with wealth, devoting 
increasing time and energy to maximizing profits (Arlacchi 1988). Suc- 
cessful entrepreneurial transformations have weakened in-group moral- 
ity and increased the gap between mafia ideology and tradition and what 
mafiosi do in everyday life (Paoli 2003). 

Similar developments have affected the cultural apparatuses of Hong 
Kong triads and yakuza (Chin 2014; Adelstein 2017). Most mafia mem- 
bers realize that their organizations’ values and ideology are routinely 
ignored, especially by higher-ranking members. Lower-level members 
feel entitled to do the same when compliance entails heavy personal sac- 
rifices—as it often does, given increased law enforcement pressures. 

New members who have grown up in societies that regard economic 
success as the basis of social reputation subscribe only superficially to ma- 
fia traditions and prescriptions. Adhesion to a mafia group has become 
primarily instrumental, based on utilitarian assessments of costs and 
rewards (Chu 2000, p. 34). 

As a result, starting in the 1980s an unprecedented number of Hong 
Kong triad members began switching societies (Chu 2000, p. 34). A similar 
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pattern has more recently developed in the yakuza, where punishments 
of breakaway members and groups are no longer applied: “Before, it was 
the end for gangsters who received these punishments,” notes Sakurai 
Kenji, a former Yamaguchi-gumi boss. “But now they’ve lost their power. 
It doesn’t matter if you’ve been given hamon or zetsuen [the two main 
punishments against defectors]. You can still be welcomed at an opposing 
group. If members aren’t scared of getting these punishments, they can do 
what they like. The rules have changed, and it’s making people nervous” 
(Nippon.com 2017). More than 4,000 members formally left the yakuza be- 
tween 2011, when the exclusion ordinances were passed, and 2017, accord- 
ing to police data (Hoshino and Kamada 2018; Noboru 2018). Unprec- 
edented numbers of American and southern Italian mafiosi, including 
high-ranking members, motivated by availability of witness protection pro- 
grams, have cooperated with criminal justice agencies, providing precious 
evidence against former associates and bosses but also against their politi- 
cal protectors (Lupo 2009; Ministero dell’Interno 2012a; Jacobs 2020). 

The Sicilian Cosa Nostra has tried to stop the flood of defectors by 
reasserting old principles. Cosa Nostra’s leadership has reportedly re- 
stricted the number of new initiations and, following ‘Ndrangheta’s ex- 
ample, increasingly relies on natural rather than fictive family ties 
(Balsamo 2006, p. 377; Scaglione 2016, p. 64). Given the parallel trends 
affecting all mafias and the underlying socioeconomic and political changes, 
long-term processes of delegitimization and loss of members’ uncondi- 
tional allegiance are unlikely to reverse. 

Mafias’ traditional ideologies are increasingly unappealing to prospec- 
tive members. Particularly in the United States, mafia groups have been 
increasingly unable to attract young, able, intelligent, ambitious Italian 
Americans. Many high-ranking mafiosi have discouraged their own sons 
(Reuter 1995; Arlacchi 2010). The strict recruitment criteria and proce- 
dures of Italian and American mafias hinder internalization of the com- 
petencies needed to compete successfully in international illegal markets 
and infiltrate legitimate industries. And, because they often require pro- 
spective members to prove their honor by committing violent crimes, 
mafias often end up selecting tough, poorly educated felons. 

Hong Kong triads since the late 1990s have relaxed recruitment cri- 
teria and admitted even some Hong Kong-born Indians and Pakistanis 
(Chin 2014). Nonetheless, triads’ formalized selection procedures ham- 
per development of connections and competencies necessary to organize 
transcontinental illegal ventures (Zhang and Chin (2003). 
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Only ‘Ndrangheta seem at least partly to have overcome some of these 
constraints. Defectors are much less common because of its reliance on 
natural, rather than fictive, blood ties among members. Scions of several 
powerful ‘Ndrangheta families have obtained university degrees, thus 
acquiring specialized expertise (DDA Reggio Calabria 2010). Last but 
not least, ‘Ndrangheta has also benefited from the backwardness of its 
home territories, which remain more tolerant of mafia groups’ political 
and economic power than are people in other mafias’ areas. 

‘Ndrangheta has also been more successful than other mafias in its il- 
legal profit-making activities. Extensive branches in northern Italy, west- 
ern Europe, Canada, and Australia, and perhaps their leaders’ entrepre- 
neurial acumen have enabled some ‘Ndrangheta groups to continue to 
play significant roles in the world cocaine market. 

The scales of the other mafias’ traditional illegal activities are much re- 
duced, and they have not established successful roles in new markets. 
Declines are sometimes products of policy changes, such as legalization 
of gambling in the United States (Coryn, Fijnaut, and Littler 2008). 
Other causes include enhanced law enforcement pressures, peripheral 
positions, and lack of production and transshipment contacts, as in the 
case of heroin trafficking for the Sicilian and American Cosa Nostra 
(Paoli 2003). 

Zhang and Chin (2003, 2006, 2008; Chin and Zhang 2015) have per- 
suasively demonstrated that contemporary triads do not control or even 
occupy important positions in drug or human smuggling, two of the most 
profitable organized crime activities in Asia. Likewise, though triads from 
Hong Kong and Taiwan reentered mainland China in the early 1980s, 
they have remained subordinate to local organized crime groups (Xia 
2006). Zhang and Chin (2003) argue that a “structural deficiency” explains 
why triads have not seized new opportunities in transnational crime. Be- 
cause they and their traditional activities such as gambling, prostitution, 
and loansharking are geographically constrained, they are not well suited 
to fluid transnational market conditions. Southern Italian mafia groups 
have been unable to, or are uninterested in, playing roles in human smug- 
gling, an activity that has boomed. Their home regions have become entry 
points for hundreds of thousands of African and Middle Eastern migrants 
(Campana 2020). 

Mafia organizations draw the bulk of their revenues from legitimate 
sectors such as real estate and government contracts, even though their in- 
volvement, frequently involving corruption, extortion, and manipulation 
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of public tenders, is illegal or of dubious legality (Paoli 2003; Zhang and 
Chin 2003; Sciarrone 2014). Even those activities have been seriously dis- 
rupted by more effective regulation and intensified controls. Successful 
civil RICO cases in the United States have since the 1980s prompted thor- 
ough reform of most unions and businesses that were once controlled 
by Cosa Nostra. This litigation, together with the declining strength of 
unions generally, much reduced Cosa Nostra’s influence on the American 
economy (Jacobs 2020). 

Higher level yakuza can make easy money in the financial and real es- 
tate sectors, but lower level yakuza are increasingly barred by the exclu- 
sion ordinances from offering protection services in the legitimate econ- 
omy. They lament the difficulties of making a living and supporting a 
family, problems that have contributed to the recent wave of defections 
(Noboru 2018). In all contexts, mafia organizations are less able than 
previously to exercise political dominion, because the local populations 
are less willing to accept their power and state representatives no longer 
are willing to share theirs. 


XI. Looking Forward 
Five organized criminal organizations, mafias, exemplify organized crime: 
the America and Sicilian Cosa Nostras, the Calabrian ‘Ndrangheta, the 
Chinese triads, and the Japanese yakuza. They are true organizations in 
sociological and legal senses. They are anomalies in contemporary orga- 
nized crime. 

All five emerged in times and places in which modern state institu- 
tions had not consolidated, were weak, or—as in the case of colonial 
powers in Asia—preferred to exercise their powers indirectly. A paradox 
emerges. Except for the American Cosa Nostra, mafias, the most iconic 
criminal organizations, were not substantively or even formally criminal- 
ized for a considerable portion of their existence. They were considered 
legitimate by local populations and representatives of local and some- 
times national state authorities. In some cases—especially in Japan—they 
have been formally legal. 

Declines experienced by all mafias, with the partial exception of the 
‘Ndrangheta, reflect reduced tolerance from state authorities. This has 
been promoted by, and reinforces, mafia organizations’ progressive loss of 
popular legitimacy. Even this eighth, accidental, shared mafia characteristic 
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points to the importance of the state’s role in enabling consolidation, 
survival, or decline of mafias.”* 

This comparative analysis shows that law enforcement investigations 
have been fundamentally important in weakening mafias’ power and 
their reputations for impunity (Catino 2020; Jacobs 2020). In most 
countries, including Italy and the United States, criminal justice policy 
initiatives have successfully complemented administrative and civil law 
measures. Examples include the cleaning up of the Fulton fish market 
in New York City, long infested by Cosa Nostra; the dismissal in Italy 
of hundreds of city councils that had been infiltrated by mafia groups; 
and the curbing of police and political corruption in Hong Kong, which 
has transformed an administration known for its triad connections into 
one of the least corrupt in the world. The effectiveness of these non- 
criminal-justice interventions is most evident in Japan, a country that 
continues to use the criminal law sparingly in controlling its local mafia. 
The yakuza exclusion ordinances issued by many prefectures have con- 
siderably reduced yakuza’s revenues and power and accelerated its 
delegitimization. 

State actions against the mafias have been intertwined with, and sup- 
ported by, civil society initiatives. Enlightened small groups within the 
criminal justice apparatus and the civil society initially took the lead, 
and antimafia movements have steadily gained popular support (Schnei- 
der and Schneider 2003; Rakopoulos 2014; Shim 2018). Long-standing 
support for mafia groups in the general population and among state rep- 
resentatives has declined and weakened, thus undermining mafias’ power. 

This is not a time, however, for excessive optimism. Mafias have over 
the decades demonstrated extraordinary flexibility and resilience in the 
face of changing political and socioeconomic conditions. All five, though 
diminished, survive. They can rely on formalized structures with well- 
delineated command positions and elaborate cultural apparatuses. Some 
of their cultural codes and rites look increasingly out of step with con- 
temporary cultural norms, but their insistence on family ties, whether 
blood or fictive, resonates with some parts of local populations. The 
widespread acceptance and tolerance of patronage relationships in Italy 


® The key role of the state in consolidation and survival of mafia-type organizations 
emerges from broader comparative and historical analyses. Many gangs and criminal asso- 
ciations were active until the early nineteenth century in northern Europe but were swept 
away by the rise of modern state institutions (Fijnaut 2014). 
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and Japan encourage corrupt agreements between mafiosi and politi- 
cians. In places such as southern Italy that are characterized by chronic 
high levels of unemployment, mafia careers may continue to attract 
youngsters with inadequate educations and few hopes of finding appeal- 
ing conventional jobs. The Cosa Nostra endures even in the United 
States despite nearly five decades of relentless law enforcement actions. 
Mafias will not easily be swept away. 
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